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The Senate and Housc 

At Washington conferrees on the Wool 
Revision bill agreed, Au- 

gust IT, upon a duty on raw wool of 29 
per cent. ad valorem, as suggested by 
Senator La Follette. As compensation 
to the House the Senate conferrees 
agreed to accept the House classification 
on raw wools, which results in placing all 
wools at the same rate. Under the La 
Follette bill as it passed the Senate, two 
classifications were made, paying 35 per 
cent. and 10 per cent. duty respectively, 
ad valorem. Under the agreement the 
duty on all wools will be 29 per cent. 
After agreeing to this fundamental basis 
of operations the conferrees proceeded to 
the consideration of the duties on manu- 
factured wools, which, it is assumed, will 
be compensatory throughout on a 29 per 
cent. basis. For the first time in recent 
history a tariff bill in disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses was discussed by 
the conferrees in an open session. The 
conferrees have yet to reach an agree- 
ment on the Farmers’ Free List bill. The 
troublesome matters now in the way of 
the adjournment are the statehood reso- 
lution and the cotton bill. President Taft 
will veto the former, because of the pro- 
vision for the recall of judges. Un- 
doubtedly he will veto the wool compro- 
mise as well. In line with the plans for 
an adjournment Thursday Senator La 
Follette proposed that an agreement be 
made by unanimous consent to vote on 
the cotton bill August 16. Senator 
Overman, of North Carolina, objected. 
The Senate has passed the reappor- 
tionment bill substantially as it came 
from the House. It authorizes a reap- 
portionment by the States of Congress 
districts on the basis of population as dis- 
closed bv the last census. It increases 


the membership of the House from 391, 
as at present, to 433, with two added 
when New Mexico and Arizona become 
States. Senator Root’s amendment to 
keep the membership at 391 commanded 
only 23 votes. Then Senator McCum- 
ber offered to make the number 405, but 
he also failed. The proposal of the 
House Interior Department Expendi- 
tures Committee to delay until. fall fur- 
ther investigation of the Controller Bay 
affair in Alaska will be opposed by Re- 
publican members of the House. They 
claim that the committee is trying to drop 
the matter after allowing unwarranted 
reflections to be cast upon the Adminis- 
tiation. Very little has been heard about 
the incident since President Taft sent his 
message to Congress. A spirited at- 
tack was made in the Senate, August 10, 
on the National Monetary Commission, 
and ex-Senator Aldrich, its chairman, by 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, aided by 
Senator Heyburn, of Idaho. Mr. Cum- 
mins started the debate by calling up his 
bill which demands a report from the 
Monetary Commission by December 4 
next and its immediate disbandment 
thereafter. Senator Cummins, in his at- 
tack, charged extravagant expenditures 
by the commission and that clerks and 
members had received payment from the 
Treasury while they were already on the 
payroll in other capacities. This, he said, 
was illegal. Two members of Congress, 
he asserted, received an additional $15,- 
562 each for service on the commission. 
Mr. Cummins made sarcastic references 
to the commission’s European trip, which 
had cost $19,250. He stated that the 
total traveling expenses of the commis- 
sion since March 31, 1910, were $35,412, 
which he estimated was enough to main- 
tain one person for sixteen years on an 
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average expense account of $6 a day. 
The Lorimer investigation commit- 
tee of the Senate has adjourned. Hear- 
ings will be resumed in Chicago early in 
October. The Senate has voted to 
investigate the election of Isaac Stephen- 
son, Senior Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. Stephenson is eighty-two, and the 
oldest member of the Senate. He is said 
to be worth $20,000,000. The investiga- 
tion will be made by a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. The resolution calling for it was 
adopted unanimously, and follows a 
memorial from the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. Sittings will be held, early in the 
fall, at Madison, Milwaukee, Duluth and 
Chicago. Senator Stephenson, by his 
sworn statement, admits spending over 
$100,000 in the primary election to se- 
cure the Republican nomination for the 
term beginning March 4, 1909. Senator 
La Follette’s partisans are behind the de- 
mand for an investigation. The Wiscon- 
sin Senators were formerly political al- 
lies. Mr. Stephenson is said to have 
spent a great deal of money in the politi- 
cal contests of the Junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. The death of William 
Pierce Frye makes the third vacancy in 
the Senate. The first, caused by the 
death of Senator Hughes, of Colorado, 
continues thru the failure of the Legisla- 
ture to elect his successor. The second 
was caused by the failure of Hoke Smith 
to surrender the Governorship of Geor- 
gia before the expiration of the session 
of the Legislature that elected him to 
succeed the late Senator Clay. With 
Senator Frye there were fifty Republi- 
cans in the Senate. The Democrats had 
forty, besides the Georsia and Colorado 
seats, one of which will certainly be filled 
by a Democrat. Governor Plaisted, of 
Maine, will promptly appoint a Democrat 
to succeed Senator Frye. That will cut 
the Republican majority from nine to 
seven. The Maine Legislature does not 
meet until January, 1913, so that whoever 
is appointed will serve through the long 
session of Congress next winter and the 
remainder of this session. It will be the 
first time since the Republican party came 
into power that Maine has been repre- 
sented by two Democratic Senators. Be- 
fore the birth of the Republican party 
Maine was a Democratic State. 
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sa James R. Nugent, of New 
Politics and ‘Jersey, has lost his post as 
Train Wrecks Democratic State Chair- 
man in consequence of calling Governor 
Wilson an ingrate and a liar. His place 
will not be filled immediately. A 
newspaper has polled Democratic Sen- 
ators and Representatives as to their 
preferences for the Presidential nomina- 
tion of 1912, with the following results : 


5 ner 45 





Governor Wilson, of New Jersey. 


Governor Harmon, of Ohio ............. 25 
Speaker Champ Clark, of Missouri....... 26 
House Leader Underwood, of Alabama.. 17 
Governor Folk, of Missouri.............. 14 
Governor Marshall, of Indiana........... 14 
Governor Foss, of Massachusetts......... 2 
Positive first choice expression......... 153 
House and Senate absentées............. 51 
Declined to give preferences............. 51 
CS I ooh eice ces boeccceyes 
Noncommittal—For Wilson (3), Clark 
to O28 SS er errr 5 
Total party membership ............... 267 


Geographically, the poll indicates no sec- 
tional preferences, except, perhaps, in 
the case of Underwood, whose adherents 
are almost without exception from the 
South. At Austin, Tex., has been or- 
ganized the Woodrow Wilson State 
Democratic League of Texas. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s eighteen-hour 
flyer between New York and Chicago 
jumped a switch and crashed into a 
freight train near Fort. Wayne, Ind., 
August 13. The express was running at 
70 miles an hour, making up lost time. 
At least five persons were killed, includ- 
ing the engineers and firemen of both 
trains, and nearly forty persons were in- 
jured. The all-steel cars of the flyer re- 
sisted the shock of the collision, and only 
two of the nine cars were badly smashed. 








& 
The political situation in 
Canada and = Canada is uncommonly 
Reciprocity 


heated. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier’s opponents in the Province of Que- 
bec are concentrating on the navy ques- 
tion, painting woeful pictures of the 
future of the Dominion thrust into the 
wars of Britain. The reciprocity issue is 
scarcely touched upon, and this is not 
strange, as Quebec stands to profit by 
reciprocity. Arrayed against the Pre- 
mier is an odd trio of leaders of three 
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different factions—kR. L. Borden, against 
both the reciprocity and naval policies 
of the Government; Henri Bourassa, 
the nationalist chief, who favors reci- 
procity, but opposes the navy; and Mr. 
Monk, who occupies middle ground. In 
British Columbia the Conservative (Op- 
position) party endeavor to divert atten- 
tion from the reciprocity issue by raising 
the question of the Chinese exclusion 
act, and also that of the construction of 
naval vessels on this coast. The Liberal 
party has shown a tendency to have the 
Chinese head tax removed. The Con- 
servatives are opposed to it. In Sas- 
katchewan, the situation is uninteresting, 
for a strong Liberal vote is a foregone 
conclusion. In Ontario, the Liberals 
seem to lead their opponents. The agri- 
culturists belonging to the Conservative 
party are breaking away from their lead- 
ers on the reciprocity issue and promise 
to vote for the Liberal candidates. 
& 


The Political Situation 
in Mexico 


It was expected 
at the end of last 
week that the 
three prominent candidates for the Presi- 
dency of Mexico would be Francisco 
Madero, Gen. Bernardo Reyes and Dr. 
Francisco Gomez. The latter was Ma- 
dero’s revolutionary agent at Washing- 
ton, and he has been on the generally ac- 
cepted Madero ticket as candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. He is in the Cabinet, 
from which his brother, Emilio, was re- 
cently dismissed by President De la 
Barra, with Madero’s approval. This 
dismissal offended him, but he consented 
to remain on the Madero ticket. He 
criticised the Government for causing the 
arrest of about fifty of the Maderists who 
signed a menacing protest sent to the 
President. The latter said that the ar- 
rests had been ordered not by him, but 
by the courts. On the rith there was a 
meeting, at the capital, of several hun- 
dred delegates from the Anti-Diaz clubs 
which nominated Madero a year and a 
half ago, before the revolution. This 
meeting demanded that Madero should 
now define his attitude toward certain 
policies. His reply was not satisfactory. 


These delegates are to hold a convention 
and it is expected that they will nominate 
Francisco Gomez. 
the central 


Madero has thus lost 
part of the organization 
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which supported him before the revolu- 
tion. He has asked Gomez to explain, 
saying that the latter cannot countenance 
this movement and remain on his ticket. 
At last week’s State convention in Chi- 
huahua, Madero was nominated, but with 
some difficulty, and it is predicted that 
the party there will be split at the elec- 
tion, a considerable number voting for 
Gomez. Orozco, one of Madero’s Gen- 
erals, who, with his friends, bolted the 
convention, may take this course. The 
Magonists rejoice, saying the split will 
enable them to raise an army. Against 
them the Government has sent 1,800 
soldiers to Lower California, by ship 
from Manzanillo, and other troops are to 
go by rai! from Douglas, Ariz., with the 
consent of our Government. Some think 
the acceptance of-a nomination by Gomez 
will cause the election of Reyes, and, 
thereafter, a renewal of revolutionary ac- 
tivity. Cable messages from opponents 
of Madero have recently been sent to 
Diaz, in Switzerland, asking him to re- 
turn. To these he gives no heed. Dis- 
patches from Switzerland say that a mes- 
sage from the “Mexican Society of New 
York” informed Diaz that this society 
was getting up a huge petition for his 
return. There is a Mexico Society in 
New York, but it has taken no such ac- 
tion and has no knowledge of such a pe- 
tition. The Mexican Government has 
borrowed $10,000,000 for two years at 
4% per cent. from Speyer & Co., of New 
York, who have easily sold the bonds at 
Y. 

s&s 

Those Haytian revolu- 
tionists who are led 
by Gen. Cincinnatus 
Leconte entered the capital on the 6th 
and proclaimed him President. Leconte, 
exiled when Simon gained power, went 
to Jamaica and intrigued against him. In 
January last he started a_ revolution 
which came to nothing. Beginning again 
in May, he has been successful. He is 
forty-one years old, a mulatto and a law- 
yer. Gen. Antenor Firmin, his foremost 
rival, arrived in the harbor of the capital 
on the 8th, but was not permitted to land, 
altho he sent to Leconte a letter in which 
he said he was not a candidate for the 
Presidency and had retired from politics. 
Two days earlier, at Cape Haytien, he 


Hayti’s Victorious 
Revolutionists 
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was saying that he expected to be elect- 
ed. General Fouchard, Minister to Ger- 
many, another aspirant, is on his way to 
Hayti. He has much support in the 
southern part of the republic, where the 
people fought under his leadership in the 
revolution of 1908. Leconte is ill, and 
many expect that there will be more 
fighting. Gen, Antoine Simon, Jr. (son 
of the deposed and fugitive President) 
arrived in New York on the &th, in com- 
pany with five other Haytian generals. 
He was carrying $60,000 in gold coin, 
which had been hastily packed in suit 
cases. The party was on its way to 
Paris. Young Simon asserted that the 
cause of the successful uprising had been 
popular disapproval, in the northern 
towns, of the railroad concession recent- 
ly granted to Mr. Macdonald, of New 
York, and other Americans, It is said 
that Fouchard and Firmin will demand 
cancellation of this grant. Leconte is 
looking for a loan of $500,000. It is 
said that he agreed to pay from 100 to 
500 per cent. for the money used in pro- 
moting the revolution——Gen. Loynaz 
del Castillo, Cuba’s Minister to Mexico, 
has resigned because the Gomez Govern- 
ment demanded a retraction of, certain 
remarks about grafting, or official cor- 
ruption, which were in a letter sent by 
him to a newspaper in Havana. The 
fortifications for the defense of the Pan- 
ama Canal will be constructed by the 
canal workmen, and Chief Engineer 
Goethals has been made a member of the 
Canal Defense Board. Six sites have 
been selected, four of them on islands 
near the Pacific terminus. It is expect- 
ed that there will be twenty-four 12-inch 
mortars and twenty-four 14-inch or 16- 
inch disappearing guns. The entire cost 
will be about $12,000,000, and the ap- 
propriations already made will pay for 
the first year’s work. Guatemala’s 
new Minister to the United States, Sefior 
Mendez, says that the proposed loan of 
$30,000,000, which his country seeks, 
will soon be negotiated with American 
bankers. 
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President Eloy Alfaro, of 
Ecuador, has been driven 
from office. At the end of 
last week he took refuge at the Chilian 
Legation in Quito. In January last, 
Emilio Estrada was elected President, the 


Disorder in 
Ecuador 
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rival candidate having been General 
Flavio Alfaro. Immediately after the 
recent opening of the session of Con- 
gress, a member who had opposed Es- 
trada moved that Congress should declare 
that he had not been lawfully chosen. A 
bitter debate followed, and in the course 
of it armed forces entered the chamber. 
A fight took place, and the two battalions 
representing Flavio Alfaro were defeated 
by the supporters of Estrada. On the 
11th inst., at Quito, there was a battle 
between troops attempting to proclaim 
Flavio Alfaro President and other troops 
loval to Estrada. President Eloy Alfaro 
resigned and sought a place of safety. 
Sefior Freile, President of the Senate, 
assumed the duties of the Presidency and 
formed a provisional Government, with 
General Franco as Minister of War and 
Octavio Diaz in charge of the Finance, 
Interior and Foreign Departments. 
Dispatches from Valparaiso say the idea 
is gaining ground there that Chili’s third 
Dreadnought should be built in the 
United States. Public meetings in 
Chili have protested against the expul- 
sion from Santiago University’s medical 
faculty of Dr. Max Westenhoeffer, pro- 
fessor of pathology, accused of slander- 
ing Chili in a German medical review. 
The Venezuelan Government has 
signed an important concession providing 
a new water supply, a sewage system 
and street paving for Caracas. General 
Chalbaud, commander of the navy, has 
been sent to London to negotiate the sale 
of it to an English syndicate, also to sell 
a concession for a new bank and to nego- 
tiate for a transfer to English capitalists 
of the extraordinary concession recently 
granted to a Venezuelan company, which 
thereby acquired for fifty years exclusive 
rights of navigation in all of Venezuela’s 
rivers and lakes, a salt monopoly, prefer- 
ence as to mining claims, and the ex- 
ploitation and colonization of the entire 
Amazon territory. 
s 

The great constitutional 
struggle over the Veto 
Bill ended August 10, 
when the House of Lords, by a vote of 
181 to 114, adopted Viscount Morley’s 
motion not to insist upon the Lords’ 
amendments. The purpose of the Gov- 
ernment measure is to restrict the powers 
of the upper chamber over legislation 











The Lords and 
the Veto 

















originating in the lower house. The 
Veto Bill practically limits the authority 
of the House of Lords to a two years’ 
suspensory veto, and greatly increases 
the prerogatives of the House of Com- 
mons. The measure could not possibly 
have passed the House of Lords, except 
as it was known that its rejection would 
be followed immediately by the creation 
of sufficient new peers to enforce the will 
of the lower chamber, which, the Gov- 
ernment asserts, was the will of the peo- 
ple. A feeling of relief is generally felt 
at the conclusion of the contest. The 
division of the Unionists over the ques- 
tion of acceptance of the lesser evil (Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy) or of “fighting 
to the last ditch,” regardless of the cer- 


tain consequences (the brilliant sugges- . 


tion of Lord Halsbury’s group, including 
Lord Hugh Cecil, member for Oxford), 
has weakened the party. The Irish press 
adopts a moderate tone in discussing the 
passage of the Veto Bill and its signifi- 
cance for Ireland.. The Jrish Times, of 
Dublin, says that this is only the first step 
in a bitter and prolonged controversy. 
Mr. Balfour, in the House of Com- 
mons (August 7), moved a vote of cen- 
sure on the Government for having se- 
cured the King’s pledge to create, if nec- 
essary, enough peers to bring about the 
final passage of the act. The vote was 
refused by a division of 364 to 246. The 
censure was voted by a division of 282 to 
68, in the House of Lords, before the 
measure so odious to the peers was re- 
luctantly accepted by them. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, representing Oxford in the House 
of Commons, lived up to his reputation 
and declared that the Prime Minister 
ought to be subjected to the criminal law 
on the charge of high treason. A 
resolution to pay members of the House 
of Commons $2,000 annually for their 
services has been moved by Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the House of Commons, and carried by a 
vote of 256 to 159. The Chancellor said 
that Great Britain was the only country 
in the world that did not pay members 
for their work in Parliament, which now- 
adays was so exacting that the members 
had little time to attend to anythirig else. 
The bill was passed as a reward to the 
Labor party for its support of the Minis- 
trv. It will relieve that party of a great 
difficulty—for, apart from the burden of 
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supporting Labor members out of party 
funds, the court judgment in the case of 
one Osborne, who, eighteen months ago, 
got a judgment against his own labor 
union, was that the paying of Parliament 
members out of union funds was illegal. 
A supplementary estimate of the 
Government moneys to be spent in I9gII 
contains several considerable items. The 
visit of the King and Queen to India for 
the Durbar is estimated at £120,000 
($600,000) and the payment of £400 a 
year to 630 members of Parliament 
makes another big item of £252,000, or 
$1,260,000. 





& 
The general strike, 
Strikes in England which was _ post- 


poned, but not avert- 
ed, and which threatened to paralyze 
London with a food famine, was brought 
to an end on the night of August 11, 
when the Comptroller-General of the 
Commercial, Labor, and Statistical De- 
partments of the Board of Trade settled 
the last outstanding dispute, that of the 
lightermen. It was expected that all 
work would be resumed on Monday of 
this week. Not only had the 40,000 men 
normally engaged in handling goods and 
food stuffs gone on strike with incidental 
rioting, but violence of a serious nature 
was looked for both in Liverpool and 
London. Before the settlement, cavalry 
and infantry had been dispatched from 
Aldershot to London. The: food short- 
age was gravely felt at London and 
thousands of tons of fruit, vegetables and 
provisions have rotted on the wharfs and 
in the railway stations, both at London 
and in other ports. Coal and ice were 
scarce, and all industries suffered from 
the situation. Probably 125,000 men 
were idle for a part, at least, of the 
strike’s term. At Liverpool, the sit- 
uation on Sunday was worse than ever. 
More than 130 persons were injured in 
that day’s fighting. The police force of 
2,000 men, reinforced by the police of 
Birmingham and Leeds, could not cope 
with the disorder, and a magistrate read 
the riot act. Finally the Warwickshire 
Yeomanry came on the double quick and 
cleared the streets, which presented the 
appearance of a bloody battlefield. The 
strike leaders had been unable to control 
the mob of strikers and their hooligan 
sympathizers, Part of the gravity of 
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this situation lies in the fact that, tho 
the dockers have received a favorable 
award in their dispute with their employ- 
ers, they have not been permitted to re- 
turn to work until the grievances of the 
allied strikers, including unskilled labor- 
ers, are adjusted. The English strike 
situation is complicated by the action of 
the railway employees. These, at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, quit work August 
5, demanding an advance in wages and 
shorter hours. At Manchester delegates 
of the railway men met, August 13, and 
drew up an ultimatum which informs 
their employers that, if the Liverpool and 
Manchester strike was not settled by 6 
o'clock Monday evening, the transporters 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, Great 
Northern, Great Western, Great Central 
and Midland railways would cease work. 
The employees of the Glasgow 
municipal tramways went on strike, Au- 
gust 12, disorganizing the entire service. 
Strikers have, since then, wrecked the 
cars sent out, or prevented their circula- 
tion by throwing themselves across the 
tracks. disconnecting the trolley poles 
and stealing the starting levers. Mon- 
day night 700 railway men in Glasgow 
went on strike. The unrest is an out- 
come of the conciliation scheme devised 
by Lloyd-George and Richard Bell in 
1907. The agreement was intended to 
prevent strikes until 1914, but the men 
are hopelessly dissatisfied with the work- 
ing of the scheme and bitterly lament its 
slowness. A strike of metal workers 
has broken out at Dresden, and the em- 
ployers have locked out 60 per cent. of 
the union men. Twelve hundred metal 
workers are idle at Leipsic as a result of 
a strike and lockout in that city. A 
general strike has been declared at Cadiz 
and most of the shops and fr -tories have 
closed down._—The dockers ot St. 
Petersbu.z nave been on strike since the 
last of July, demanding changes in the 
manner of computing work, and a rise in 
wages. Fire on the Queensland docks 
at Antwerp, where much cotton is stored, 
broke out August 11 and did damage 
amounting to $1,000,000. 
a 

The inventory which the 
Portuguese Government is 
making of Church prop- 
erty under the separation act is attended 
with rioting and violence at various 
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points. Since the first of this month 
several clashes between republican troops 
and large crowds have occurred in the 
streets of Lisbon. The riot of August 4 
was ended only after repeated cavalry 
charges and many arrests. It is stated 
that the cost of food (including olive oil, 
which is one of the necessaries of the 
poorer classes) has risen unaccountably 
under the new régime. Crowds marched 
to the parliament house protesting 
against the high prices. The monar- 
chical movement in Portugal has spread 
to two regiments of the regular army, 
and eighteen non-commissioned officers 
were recently placed under arrest. A 
sub-lieutenant of the Seventeenth Infan- 
try at Beja, upon being denounced, es- 
caped court-martial by committing sui- 
cide. Revolution has broken out in 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa) and 
in Portuguese East Africa. European 
settlements have been attacked by the 
revolting natives. It is reported that 
the Portuguese royalists are seeking a 
loan of $5,000,000 in Brazil, with which 
to purchase a warship, artillery and 
rifles. Documents found on a Jesuit 
priest arrested by agents of the republic 
indicate that army officers are in sym- 
pathy with. the monarchist movement. 
A court-martial at Cadiz recently 
condemned twenty-six men who took 
part in the mutiny on board the Spanish 
battleship ““Numancia’”’ when the vessel 
lay in the roadstead at Tangier. The 
men. were executed on the day of their 
condemnation. The official explanation 
was that the mutiny was a demonstration 
against the alleged hardships of service. 
Later the Spanish Government explained 
it as part of a republican plot in which 
about 100 sailors were implicated. Span- 
ish warships have been dispersed in 
order to reduce the danger of other 
mutinies. The republicans are active 
thruout Spain, and demonstrations have 
taken place at Cadiz and Barcelona. Al- 
tho the Canalejas Ministry has done 
much to meet the democratic opinion of 
the country, the agitation against the 
Ministry and the monarchy increases. 
The censorship over the press and tele- 
graphic communication is more severe 
than was in force under the Conserva- 
tive Ministry. As we go to press, the 
outside world is receiving no news at all 
from the peninsula. 


























Paris is nervous, fearing a 
The Cholera cholera epidemic. From 

Marseilles and from vari- 
ous ports in Brittany come reports of 
cases of cholerine. In the epidemic at 
the St. Pierre Asylum at Marseilles out 
of thirty-seven cases twenty were fatal. 
There are fifty cases at Quimper and a 
hundred at Brest. Two cases of cholera 
have been discovered in the South, in the 
department of Hérault, one each in the 
villages of Lunel and Saint-Bres. So far 
none have been reported from Paris, 
where the authorities are uncommonly 
active in disinfecting and street cleaning. 
Vital statistics in Paris for the week be- 
fore last showed 1,159 deaths from all 
causes, against 925 for the week before. 
The normal average for the season is 
800. The intense heat is doubtless re- 
sponsible, in part, for the high death rate. 
The temperature still stands in the nine- 
ties, and ice costs $12 a ton. It is re- 
called that Paris has been cholera strick- 
en seven times since 1832. The decrease 
in the death rate in each succeeding ept- 
demic shows that science has learned to 
combat the disease. In 1832 for each 
10,000 inhabitants 234 died. There was 
a gradual decrease in the death rate until 
1892, when it was only 3.6. Pilgrimages 
to Lourdes from suspected districts have 
been forbidden. At Constantinople 
deaths from cholera continue to be re- 
ported in considerable numbers. Tele- 
grams from Odessa report three cases of 
plague, including two on a Volunteer 
Fleet steamer which had been a month 
in the harbor. One of the steamer pa- 
tients has died. At Nikolaiefsk, in the 
Province of Samara, there have been six 
fatal cases of cholera. The Viennese 
authorities have prohibited the importa- 
tion, exportation or transit of any sec- 
ond-hand clothing and old rags from 
Trieste, where there are twenty-six cases 
of cholera. Tourists who have arrived 
from Trieste are kept under the most 
strict observation. The official report 
on the cholera situation shows that from 
July 27 to July 31, inclusive, there were 
thruout the kingdom of Italy a total of 
802 cases and a total of 319 deaths. 

& 

According to dispatches 
from Astrabad, the for- 
mer Shah of Persia, Mo- 
hammed Ali, won his first fight against 
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the Government forces. The battle is 
said to have been hard fought and oc- 
curred at Damghan, at the northern foot 
of the Elbruz Mountains. The ex-Shah 
is variously reported to be at Barfurush, 
100 miles north of Teheran, and at a 
point about 200 miles northeast of the 
capital. The Russian Government has 
issued a notice to Persia that it will hold 
the Persian Government responsible for 
any damages to Russian interests caused 
by the return of the ex-Shah. An analo- 
gous declaration was issued some time 
ago by Russia and Great Britain. The 
more recent communication takes the 
form of a semi-official note issued at St. 
Petersburg, and points out that since the 
downfall of Mohammed Ali the Persian 
Government has taken practically no 
steps looking toward the establishment 
of order.—tThe British Minister at Te- 
heran has informed the Persian Govern- 
ment that the appointment of Major 
Stokes, formerly of the Indian army, as 
commander of the treasury guard, must 
not be persisted in if he is to be employed 
in Northern Persia (the Russian sphere 
of influence). Persia has replied that 
Major Stokes will not be employed in 
military operations. Mr. Shuster, the 
American Treasurer-General, states that 
without the organization of a treasury 
guard Persia will soon become bankrupt. 
Major Stokes was selected as com- 
mander, being the only man available fa- 
miliar with the country and its language. 
A complete change in the internal 
and external policy of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is reported. It has been de- 
cided to effect a rapprochement of the 
Moslems in the various non-Turkish na- 
tions, whether they.be Christian or other- 
wise. An agreement has been reached 
between the Government and the Greek, 
Bulgarian and Armenian patriarchs in 
accordance with demands put forward 
by the patriarchs of the three countries. 
In external politics the Government will 
repudiate any attempts of the Pan-Is- 
lamic propaganda to devote attention ex- 
clusively to political affairs or definitely 
ally itself with the triple entente. It is 
expected that the Cabinet will resign 
within a month’s time. Probably Hakki 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier, will be re- 
placed by Kutshuk Said Pasha, who 
will form an exclusively Young Turk 
Cabinet. 














The Peace Treaties 


BY JOHN B. MOORE, LL.D. 


{There is 


in America, and perhaps in all the world, no higher living authority on 


arbitration than Professor Moore, of Columbia University, formerly Assistant Secretary of 


State. 


Consequently the following article should be of profound interest to the Senate 


and the American people, now that the two great peace treaties are before the Senate for 


ratification.—Eb1Tor.] 


HE framers of the peace pacts con- 
cluded with France and Great 
Britain on the third of the present 

month are to be congratulated on a nota- 
ble achievement. Negotiated at the same 
time and being substantially identical in 
terms, these treaties, which now await 
the approval of the United States Sen- 
ate, represent, altho they originated with 
the Government of the United States, the 
result of the combined and deliberate 
judgment of the three great Powers in 
whose names they were signed, and bear 
upon their face the marks of a wise and 
sagacious statesmanship. They may on 
the one hand cause a certain disappoint- 
ment because they do not profess more, 
and they may on the other hand arouse 
a certain antagonism because they do not 
attempt less; but, to the great mass of 
thoughtful persons, whose minds are not 
prepossessed either by hope or by dis- 
trust, it is believed that an examination 
of their provisions will carry the convic- 
tion that they are judicious and practical 
measures, well adapted to the attainment 
of the resolve declared in their preamble, 
nainely, that “no future difference shall 
be a cause of hostilities” between the 
contracting parties “or interrupt their 
good relations.” _ 

Let us consider, in the first place, the 
occasion and significance of the pending 
treaties. There exist at the present time 
between the contracting parties certain 
general treaties, concluded several years 
ago, by which it was agreed to refer to 
arbitration differences of a “legal nature, 
or relating to the interpretation of treat- 
ies,” provided that they did not “affect” 
the “vital interests, the independence, 
or the honor” of the contracting Powers, 
or “concern the interests of third par- 
ties.” It is not my desire to figure as 
a critic of the treaties of which this 
clause contains the substance. Altho 
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they tended, in my opinion, to impair the 
force of The Hague convention, I recog- 
nize the fact that they were advocated 
and made by men whose abilities and mo- 
tives command the highest respect, and 
that they were carried thru, not upon the 
supposition that they were of great in- 
trinsic legal value or by any means to be 
regarded as final, but apparently upon 
the theory that the cause of arbitration 
would be advanced, especially among na- 
tions not supposed to be well inclined to- 
ward it, by the multiplication of arbitra! 
agreements. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that the comprehensive words in the 
clause above quoted are those of exclu- 
sion. The general who, on placing his 
troops in position, directed their thoughts 
to retreat by pointing out a way of es- 
cape, ought not to have been surprised 
when, as history tells us, they promptly 
took it. To the operation of all laws it is 
admitted that there are certain genera! 
exceptions, but it is not usual to devote 
the text of statutes to the enumeration of 
them. Even arbitral awards, no matter 
how absolute may be the terms of the 
submission, are, as publicists well know, 
open to attack on the ground of nullity 
if they violate certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of law or of procedure; but it is 
not the custom of nations to anticipate in 
their arbitral agreements the infraction 
of those principles. But, an even more 
serious objection to the words in ques- 
tion, is that they were far from measur- 
ing up to the standard of actual practise. 
If, as between the United States and 
France, they constituted an anachronism, 
still more were they open to this objec- 
tion as between the United States and 
Great Britain, who had on various occa- 
sions set the high example submitting to 
arbitral decision questions of grave im- 
port. 

When may it not be said, even as to 














a difference regarding a general ques- 
tion of international law, that it does not 
“concern the interests of third parties”? 
Does not every dispute involve a ques- 
tion of “honor,” if one of the disputants 
sees fit so to regard it? The case of the 
“Creole” was supposed to involve a 
question of honor, and may be said to 
have done so in a very real sense; but, 
even sixty years ago, after nearly em- 
broiling the United States and Great 
Britain in war, it was disposed of so 
quietly by arbitration (by the same 
mixed commission that passed upon and 
rejected claims on account of repudiated 
bonds of Florida and Texas) that the 
public scarcely learned what eventually 
became of it. When the arbitration of 
the Alabama claims was first proposed, 
Earl Russel! rejected the proposal, on 
the ground that the controversy involved 
“the honor of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” of which that Government was, 
he declared, “the sole guardian”; and 
yet, nine years later, the very question in 
controversy was determined by the trib- 
unal of arbitration that sat at Geneva. 
For many years the dispute as to the 
North Atlantic fisheries was (as the 
writer had* some personal reason to 
know) discussed as a subject affecting 
the national honor, but within the past 
year the fundamental issues have been 
passed upon by the Permanent Court at 
The Hague—an achievement which 
would have been universally agreed to 
be impossible twenty years ago. 

The existing treaties, therefore, have 
completely ceased to reflect in their 
terms the standard of what has been 
actually accomplished. Still less do they 
represent existing sentiment as to what 
should be done in the future. Ever since 
the principle was proclaimed, in The 
Hague convention of 1899, of “extend- 
ing the empire of law and of strength- 
ening the appreciation of international 
justice” by means of “the general and 
regular organization of the procedure of 
arbitration,” there has been on foot an 
active and world-wide movement to pro- 
vide the means for the regular, perma- 
nent and systematic application of the 
methods of mediation and arbitration to 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. The countries of Central and 


South America as well as those of 
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North America are now parties to The 
Hague convention, while the independ- 
ent states of America have, thru the 
International American Conferences, 
made additional and comprehensive 
treaties of their own. Consequently, the 
pending treaties, while they represent 
the present standard of actual practice 
among the Powers concerned, respond 
to the demands of public sentiment 
among those Powers. 

Let us next consider the subjects to 
which the pending treaties apply. While 
their object is, as declared in their pream- 
ble, to prevent hostilities between the 
contracting parties, they do not seek to 
accomplish that end by professing to 
submit all questions to the decision of an 
international ‘tribunal, arbitral or other- 
wise. They provide for two methods of 
procedure, one of which is decisive, and 
the other essentially advisory. The first 
is carried out by means of arbitration; 
the second, by means of commissions 
of inquiry. The differences to which 
arbitration is to be applied are 
those “relating to international matters 
in which the high contracting parties are 
concerned by virtue of a claim of right 
made by one against the other under 
treaty or otherwise, and which are jus- 
tifiable in their nature by reason of being 
susceptible of decision by the application 
of the principles of law or equity.” It 
is questions such as these, and not ques- 
tions of policy, such as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, national expansion, and the devel- 
opment of military, naval, commercial or 
financial power, that the pending treaties 
include; and it is just such questions as 
the treaties include that the contracting 
parties, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain, have during the past 
hundred years disposed of by the score 
under special agreements of arbitration, 
but only after sharp controversies and 
numerous suggestions of war. They 
now propose permanently to establish the 
means of disposing of them, without the 
preliminary quarrels and menaces, the 
consequences of which never could be 
foreseen. 

The proposed institution of commis- 
sions of inquiry, the principle of which is 
derived from The Hague convention, has 
a twofold object, (1) to obtain the pre- 
liminary investigation of questions which 
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it is expected to submit to arbitration, 
and (2) to obtain an investigation of any 
other controversy even if it is not agreed 
to fall within the scope of the stipulation 
for arbitration. To accomplish either one 
of these objects, the contracting parties 
agree to institute a “joint high commis- 
sion of inquiry,” to which each Govern- 
ment, unless they agree to constitute the 
commission in another manner, is to ap- 
point three of its own citizens. It is ex- 
pressly stipulated that the report of the 
commission shall not be regarded as de- 
cisive of the questions submitted to it, 
either as to the facts or as to the law, and 
is in no way to have the character of an 
arbitral award. To this rule there is only 
one exception, and this is of a limited and 
qualified character. If the contracting 
parties differ as to whether the contro- 
versy is a proper subject for arbitration, 
they are to submit this question to the 
joint high commission of inquiry; and if 
all the members of the commission but 
one report that the difference is within 
the scope of the arbitral stipulation, then 
it is to be referred to arbitration “in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
treaty.” What, it may be asked, is the 
meaning of this phrase? - 

This brings us to the consideration of 
the full and ample manner in which the 
pending treaties provide for the partici- 
pation of the Senate of the United States 
in their execution. It will be recalled 
that, in the case of the so-called Hay 
treaties of 1903, it was provided that in 
each particular case there should be con- 
cluded “a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute” and “the 
scope of the powers of the arbitrators.” 
The Senate of the United States having 
substituted the word “treaty” for the 
word “agreement,” so as to require in 
each case the advice and consent of that 
body, the treaties were for the time be- 
ing abandoned. The pending treaties ex- 
pressly stipulate that the special agree- 
ment, which must be made in every case 
of arbitration, shall be made on the part 
of the United States “by the President 
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ae by and with the advice of the 
Senate,” the British Government reci- 
procally reserving the right to obtain the 
concurrence of any of its self-governing 
dominions whose interests may be af- 
fected. The claims of the Senate are 
thus fully recognized, even where the 
joint high commission of inquiry may 
have held, by the vote of all or of all but 
one of its members, that a subject is 
proper for arbitration; for in no case 
can a question be arbitrated under the 
pending treaties without the concurrence 
of the Senate and its approval of the 
terms of reference. 

Finally, it may be asked, what expec- 
tations may be formed as to the effect of 
the pending treaties? It is reasonable 
to assume that they will assure contin- 
ued peace between the contracting par- 
ties. This will at any rate be their ten- 
dency. More than this cannot be pre- 
dicated of any human _ contrivance. 
Neither the best considered constitutions 
nor the most firmly established judicial 
tribunals have effectually prevented the 
outbreak of civil strife. The American 
Civil War took place in spite of the Con- 
stitution and of the Supreme Court. 
This fact is not, however, an argument 
against the beneficence either of the 
Constitution or of the Supreme Court. 
It merely means that emergencies arise, 
that outbursts of feeling take place, 
which transcend and override all artifi- 
cial barriers. In the abundant proofs 
which history affords of the existence of 
this human possibility, sufficient consol- 
ation may be found by those who may be 
apprehensive lest the use of force in the 
world may be too much restrained. 
Nevertheless, as it is now conceded on 
all hands that peace rather than war is 
the normal condition of civilized man, 
and that progress toward stable condi- 
tions of peace can be assured only thru 
the regulated administration of justice 
international as well as national, the 
pending treaties should be hailed as an 
evident and enlightened advance in that 
direction. 
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The Stain on Our Flag 


BY HENRY G. GRANGER 


[The question of the claims of Colombia against the United States for its actions at 
the time of the secession of Panama comes up repeatedly, and will never be laid at rest 
until it is settled right. It seems to us that the Government of the United States has 
been mistaken in its policy of ignoring and neglecting the matter, thus laying itself open 
to the accusation of having something to conceal. In order to give the American people 
a clear understanding of the issues involved we have instructed Mr. Granger, who was 
formerly United States Consular Agent in Colombia, to go to Washington and 
make a careful study of the case. He has examined both sides of the controversy, and 
has obtained the opinions of a large number of prominent men on the question, some of 
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long ago 
claims by negotiation or arbitration, and we shall 


Colombia’s 
public some 


urged the settlement of 
doubtless present to the 


further considerations on the matter in the near future.—EpiTor.] 


I. The Facts of the Case 


N March 23, 1911, ex-President 
Roosevelt, in an address at the 
University of California, quoted 

in the New York World, Tribune and 
other leading papers, said: 


“I -am interested in the Panama Canal be- 
cause I started it. If I had followed tradi- 
tional, conservative methods I would have 
submitted a dignified state paper of probably 
two hundred pages to Congress, and the de- 
bate on it would have been going on yet; but 
I took the Canal Zone and let Congress de- 
bate, and while the debate goes on, the canal 
does also.” 


On March 28, the Colombian Minister 
to the United States, Sefior Borda, called 
the attention of Secretary Knox to the 
above in a note from which we quote the 
following : 

“As the fact whereof Mr. Roosevelt today 
boasts is the act committed by him in 1903, 
which at that time he described to Congress 
as ‘the greatest triumph of diplomacy in the 
century’ and against which Colombia protest- 
ed as being an act of war at a time when the 
two nations were at peace, and a flagrant vio- 
lation of the public good faith of the United 
States pledged in the treaty signed in 1846 
and ratified in 1848, I deem myself forced 
to renew to your excellency, respectfully but 
iirmly, that pretest, in the name of the nation 
gratuitously, deeply and unexpectedly offend- 
ed and injured.” 


On April 6, Congressman Henry T. 
Rainey, of Illinois, introduced the follow- 
ing resolution into the House: 


“Whereas, A former President of the United 
States has declared that he “took” Panama 
from the Republic of Colombia without con- 
sulting Congress; and : 

“Whereas, The Republic of Colombia has 
ever since petitioned this country to submit to 
The Hague Tribunal the legal and equitable 
question whether such taking was in accord- 
ance with or in violation of the treaty then 


existing between the two countries, and also 
whether such taking was in accordance with 
or in violation of the well-established princi- 
ples of the law of nations; and : 

“Whereas, The Government of the United 
States professes its desire to submit all in- 
ternational controversies to arbitration and 
has conducted treaties with many other na- 
tions agreeing to submit all legal questions 
to arbitration, but has steadily refused arbi- 
tration to the Republic of Colombia: There- 
fore be it ‘Aa 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives be, 
and the same hereby is, directed to inquire 
into the same; send for books, papers, and 
documents, summon witnesses, take testimony 
and report the same, with its opinion and 
conclusions thereon, to this House with all 
convenient speed.” 


Ever since November 3, 1903—the 
date of the secession of Panama—Colom- 
bia has made strenuous efforts to have 
her claims settled. She very soon recog- 
nized, however, that the political status 
of Panama and the Canal work in prog- 
ress there made the restitution of the lost 


State impossible. But she has ever 
claimed that the United States acted 
contrary to the first principles of inter- 
national law and in direct violation of the 
treaty of 1846 in prematurely recogniz- 
ing the-independence of Panama, and 
asks that the case be referred to the 
Hague Court with power to fix damages. 
Up to the present moment, however, the 
United States has disavowed all respon- 
sibility in the matter, simply offering to 
mediate between her and Panama. 

This request for arbitration on the part 
of Colombia seems a most reasonable one 
and I propose to devote the following 
article to showing why the United States 
should forthwith consent either to take 
the case to the Hague Court, or, adopt- 
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ing the more manly course of acknowl- 
edging error, make a voluntary payment 
of damages for the wrong done. 

The treaty of 1846 between Colombia 
(then called New Granada) and the 
United States says (Article 35): 

“The United States guarantee positively 
and efficaciously to New Granada, by the 
present stipulation, the perfect neutrality of 
the beforementioned Isthmus, with the view 
that the free transit from one to the other 
sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed 
in any future time while this treaty exists; 
and in consequence, the United States also 
guarantee in the same manner, the rights of 
sovereignty -and property which New Granada 
has and possesses over said territory.” 

In 1869 another treaty was negotiated 
between Colombia and the United States 
under which the latter was to build a 
ship canal at the Isthmus of Panama. 
This treaty was signed by the Presidents 
of Colombia and of the United States 
and duly ratified by the Colombian Con- 
gress, but our Senate refused to ratify 
the treaty. That time, therefore, it was 
the United States that prevented the con- 
struction of the Canal. 

On January 22, 1903, for the second 
time a treaty for building the Canal was 
signed at Washington between Colombia 
and the United States, known as the 
Hay-Herran treaty. After a hard cam- 
paign led by Senator Cullom against the 


forces favoring the Nicaragua route 
under Senator Morgan, the United 
States Senate ratified the treaty on 


March 17, 1903, but it was rejected on 
August 12 by the Colombia Congress.* 

It is interesting to note that there is 
no evidence whatever to sustain the re- 
port circulated at the time that the 
Colombian Government attempted to 
“hold up” the United States Government 
for a larger sum than the $10,000,000 
stipulated by the treaty. The United 
States undertook to give the $10,000,000 
in order to get ample time for 
the completion of the Canal. Had the 
United States simply bought out the New 
French Canal Company, which was the 
successor of the bankrupt De Lesseps 
Company, without previous extension 
from Colombia, the concession would 
have lapsed long before the Canal could 

*The full story can be found in the United States 
Document No. 51, of the Second Session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress and the Libro Azul (Blue Book), 


published in Bogota in 1904 by the Ministry of For- 
eign Relations. 
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possibly be completed. The New French 
Canal Company had never had the capi- 
tal or the force to finish the Canal, nor 
had it attempted to do more than make 
the barest show of work while maintain- 
ing a Micawber-like attitude toward the 
United States Government. That this 
was good policy and proved a lucky 
speculation was shown by the fact that 
they secured $40,000,000 from the 
United States for their property that had 
a short time before been reported of- 
fered for $6,000,000. The official records 
of the United States show that if Colom- 
bia had been allowed to deal with the 
French Company, as was her right by 
the Hay-Herran Treaty, quoted below, 
and to exact from it a sum which under 
the circumstances was within reason, the 
Hay-Herran Treaty would have been 
ratified in 1903 or at the following ses- 
sion and the United States have secured 
all it desired in a perfectly proper and 
legitimate manner. 

The Hay-Herran Treaty recites under 
Article I: 

“But it is understood that Colombia re- 
serves for herself all her rights to the special 
shares in the capital of the New Panama 
Canal Company . .. which shares shall be 
paid to her at least for their nominal value; 
but as Colombia holds this right only as 
shareholder in said company, this stipulation 
does not impose any obligation on nor is any 
assumed by the United States.” 

Yet one week after the signing of this 
treaty, the Paris managers of the syndi- 
cate had declared Colombia’s 50,000 
shares “non-negotiable,” which was 
nothing more nor less than a repudiation 
of Colombia’s interests in the company 
as recognized under the Hay-Herran 
Treaty. So Colombia received noth- 
ing for her interest in the French 
Canal Company, for the $40,000,000 
went to the French syndicate and the 
$10,000,000 offered in the Hay-Herran 
Treaty went eventually to Panama. 

The two most active representatives of 
the French syndicate during all these 
negotiations were Mr. William Nelson 
Cromwell, a New York lawyer, and M. 
Philippe Buneau-Varilla, of Paris. 
These two gentlemen at first ‘worked 
diligently with Herran to defeat the 
Nicaragua route, but as soon as this was 
accomplished they devoted their efforts 
to keeping Colombia out of any part of 
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the $40,000,000 given by the United 
States to the French syndicate. 

Let us see how Mr. Hay, in a cable 
to our Minister to Bogota, was made to 
put the screws on Colombia: 

“If Colombia should now reject the treaty 
or unduly delay its ratification, the friendly 
understanding between the two countries 
would be so seriously compromised that ac- 
tion might be taken by the Congress next win- 
ter which every friend of Colombia would 
regret. Confidential. Communicate sub- 
stance of this verbally to the minister of 
foreign affairs. If he desires it, give him 
a copy in form of memorandum.” 


The nervousness that this cable natur- 
ally aroused might have been allayed by 
the reading of Article 35 of the treaty 
of ’46 wherein we guaranteed Colombia’s 
sovereignty over the Isthmus, but it can 
be assumed that the correspondence did 
not make for cordiality, nor facilitate the 
efforts of such friends of the United 
States as Reves and Ospina who, being 
leaders in industrial development and 
appreciating the benefits that would re- 
sult from the opening of the Canal, bent 
every effort in favor of ratification. 

This treaty, as we have said, was re- 
jected by the Colombian Congress, as 
might reasonably have been anticipated. 
Mr. Beaupré then wired Mr. Hay that a 
special envoy would be sent to Washing- 
ton to renew Canal negotiations. He 
had already shown that the following 
Congress would be so constituted as te 
ratify the Hay-Herran Treaty. To this 
Mr. Hay replied on August 22: 

“Referring to your telegram 17th, if you 
find disposition on the part of Colombia to 
ask terms more favorable to Colombia than 
those heretofore negotiated, you may intimate 
orally, but not in writing, that it will be use- 
less to send a special envoy.” 

This showed that the Administration 
was firm for the cause that would pro- 
tect Mr. Cromwell and his associates in 
the enjoyment of their full $40,000,000. 

The knowledge that a body of Colom- 
bian troops was on the way to the Isth- 
mus on the cruiser “Cartagena” brought 
quick action. On November 2, the day 
before the secession, Acting Secretary of 
the Navy Darling wired as follows, to 
the Commander of the “Nashville” in 
care of the American Consul at Colon: 

“Maintain free 
If interruption 


transit. 
force, 


and uninterrupted 
threatened by armed 
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occupy the line of railroad. Prevent land- 
ing of any armed force with hostile intent, 
either Government or insurgent, either at 
Colon, Porto Bello, or other point. Send copy 
of instructions to the senior officer present 
at Panama upon arrival of “Boston.” Have 
sent copy of instructions and have telegraphed 
“Dixie” to proceed with all possible dispatch 
from Kingston to Colon. Government force 
reported approaching the Isthmus in vessels. 
Prevent their landing if in your judgment 
this would precipitate a conflict. Acknowl- 
edgment is required.” 

The same order was sent to the Com- 
mander of the “Dixie” at Kingston, and 
a similar one to the “Marblehead” at 
Acapulco. The “Maine,” “Boston,” 
“Atlantic,” “Concord” and “Wyoming” 
were also ordered to hurry to the Isth- 
mus. 

The following messages from Com- 
“Nashyille,” 
who was another and indeed the prin- 
cipal factor in the successful issue of 
the coup, tell their own story: 

Coton, November 3, 1903. 
Secnav, Washington, D. C.: 

Receipt of your telegram of November 2 
is acknowledged. Prior to receipt this morn- 
ing about 400 men were landed here by the 
Government of Colombia from Cartagena. 
No revolution has been declared on the Isth- 
mus and no disturbances. Railway company 
have declined to transport these troops ex- 
cept by request of the governor of Panama. 
Request has not been made. It is possible 
that movement may be made tonight at Pan- 
ama to declare independence, in which event 
I will (message mutilated here) here. 


Situation is most critical if revolutionary 
leaders act. TH1uBBARD. 
Coton, November 4, 1903. 


Secnav, Washington: 

Pravisional government was established at 
Panama Tuesday evening; no organized op- 
position. Governor of Panama, General To- 
bar, General Amaya, Colonel Morales, and 
three others of the Colombian Government 
troops who arrived Tuesday morning taken 
prisoner at Panama. I have prohibited tran- 
sit of troops now here across the Isthmus. 

HusBarp. 

What is to be thought of the above 
quoted statement that there was “no or- 
ganized opposition,” the same message 
announcing that the American Com- 
mander who signed the message had 
“prohibited transit of troops” whose 
transit across the Isthmus would have 
been preceded by the “taking to the 
woods” of all concerned. 

There was no intention of letting 
Colombia retake the Isthmus, as a sam- 
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ple telegram of 
shows: 


Dien, Boston: 

Upon the arrival of the “Marblehead” suf- 
ficient force must be sent to watch move- 
ments closely of the British steamers seized 
at Buenaventura and to prevent the landing 
of men with hostile intent within limits ot 
the state of Panama. Protect the British 
steamers if necessary. 


Secretary Moody’s 


So much for the military aspects of the 
movement, in which the total death roll 
was one Chinaman killed by one of the 
three shots fired from the “Bogota” the 
night of the “secession.” How Com- 
mander Hubbard overawed the Colom- 
bian troops at Colon with the Stars and 
Stripes and American marines, and how 
our officers prevented all attempts of 
Colombia to recover the Isthmus, are 
matters of record. 

The day following the “secession” 
some hours before even the municipality 
of the city of Panama, the stronghold of 
Chinese, foreign merchants and Jamaica 
negroes, had ratified the act, the execu- 
tive committee of the insurrectionary 
movement, consisting of Messrs. Arango, 
Boyd and Arias, sent the following cable: 
SECRETARY OF STATE, Washington: 

We take the liberty of bringing to the 


knowledge of your Government that on yes-. 


terday afternoon, in consequence of a popu- 
lar and spontaneous movement of the people 
of this city, the independence of the Isthmus 
was proclaimed and, the Republic of Panama 
being instituted, its provisional government 
organizes an (executive) board consisting of 
ourselves, who are assured of the military 
strength necessary to carry out our determi- 
nation. 

The day following, November 5,- they 
cabled Mr. Hay announcing the appoint- 
ment of M. Bunau-Varilla as confiden- 
tial agent at Washington. The next day 
he was appointed in a cable to Mr. Hay 
as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary from the Republic of 
Panama (!) “with full powers to con- 
duct diplomatic and financial negotia- 
tions.” 

On Friday, November 13, Bunaa- 
Varilla was officially received by the 
President, in the escort of Acting Secre- 
tary of State Loomis. This was the 
earliest date at which his letters could 
arrive by steamer from the Isthmus. 

Five days later the Canal Treaty was 
signed, whereby Colombia’s emoluments 
of $10,000,000 went to the Panamanians 
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and the $40,000,000 was delivered thru 
J. P. Morgan & Co. to Cromwell, Bunau- 
Varilla, Harriman and their associate 
holders of French Company shares—this 
long before Panama had anything re- 
sembling a constitution, before she had 
held an election, or had in any way 
proved her right to membership in the 
sisterhood of nations. 

In view of the official telegrams 
quoted it is not necessary to say either 
when, or in presence of whom, or what 
United States naval officer at the Isth- 
mus during the “secession” told me that 
“the Panamanians were a set of sheep; 
our boys had to do it all.” 

Now I will take up the arguments and 
finally the possible methods of settlement 
and some weighty opinions concerning 
them. 


II. The Arguments 


As to the achievement of the independ- 
ence of Panama, let us bear in mind that 
the only arms raised in her cause were 
the rifles of a handful of disloyal Colom- 
bian troops under the command of the 
traitor Esteban Huertas, frankly pur- 
chased for $35,000 silver by the Panama 
Junta. These traitors would’ not have 
lasted more than a few minutes against 
the 450 Colombian troops that landed in 
Colon under General Tovar on the morn- 
ing of November 3, the very day of the 
so-called secession. But these were pre- 
vented from going to Panama by the 
marines and gunboats of the United 
States. Much less could the Huertas 
forces have resisted the thousands of 
troops that, under General Reyes, Os- 
pina and Holquin, were prevented from 
landing on Panama soil by American 
forces. 

Never was anything written in the an- 
nals of nations more remarkable than the 
instant recognition of a government not 
yet formed, in a country but a small frac- 
tion of whose inhabitants had heard of its 
secession, where not a shot was fired in 
its defense, where the only reliance was 
on the purchased traitors of the mother 
country and on the force of the great 
nation that was in honor bound by treaty 
to maintain its integrity. And all this 
was supplemented by the reception as, 
Panama’s Minister Plenipotentiary of a 
non-resident alien whose only interest 
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was the valorization of the shares of a 
speculative company. 

After the secession General Reyes was 
appointed by Colombia Special Commis- 
sioner to the United States to present his 
claims to our Government. In his note 
to Mr. Hay of December 23, 1903, he 
quotes from a note of instruction from 
Secretary Seward to Mr. Adams during 
our Civil War as follows: 

“A nation that recognizes a revolutionary 
State, with a view to aid its effecting its 
sovereignty and independence, commits a 
great wrong against the nation whose integ- 
rity is thus invaded, and makes itself respon 
sible for a just and ample redress.” 

And General Reyes adds: 

“It would seem that nothing could be add- 
ed to the benevolence of those noble and hu- 
manitarian doctrines, written by the great 
man, who, unhappily for his country and for 
Colombia, is not living today.” 

The first article of the treaty of 1846 
says: 

“There shall be ‘a perfect, firm and invio- 
lable peace and sincere friendship between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of New Granada [Colombia] in all the ex- 
tent of their possessions and territories and 
between their citizens, respectively, without 
distinction of persons or places.” 

General Reyes comments on this as 
follows: 


“If the United States repels by force the 
action of our armies in Panama, is not this 
a clear violation of this article, since peace 
in one of the Colombian territorial possess- 
sions is broken?” 


It would be very illuminating to make 
many quotations from the voluminous 
diplomatic correspondence _ resulting 
from the Panama secession, and, tho lack 
of space forbids, attention must be called 
to a few of the dispatches. 

On June 10, 1903, while the Hay-Her- 
ran Treaty was before the Colombian 
Congress, Minister Beaupré cabled Mr. 
Hay: 

“Sir—The local agent of the Panama Canal 
Company has informed me that he had re- 
ceived an official note from the Colombian 
Government, stating that it did not think that 
the convention would be ratified, because of 
the opinion that the compensation was insuffi- 
cient, but that if the canal company would 
pay to Colombia about $10,000,000 ratification 
could be secured.” 

Mr. Hay replied: 


“Instructions heretofore sent to you show 
the great danger of amending the treaty. 
This Government has no right or competence 
to covenant with Colombia to impose new 
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financial obligation upon canal company and 
the President would not submit to our Sen- 
ate any amendment in that sense, but would 
treat it as voiding the negotiation and bring- 
ing about a failure to conclude a satisfactory 
treaty with Colombia.” 

A previous dispatch was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 7, 1903. 
AMERICAN MINIsTER, Bogota: 

Referring requests Colombia to canal and 
railroad companies for appointment agents 
negotiate cancellation present concessions, ete. 

If subject arises, inform Colombian -Gov- 
ernment that treaty covers entire matter and 
any change would be in violation of Spooner 
law and not permissible. Hay. 

Some have thought that the foregoing 
indicate a desire also to safeguard cer- 
tain powerful private interests. 

With the enormous profits of the Suez 
Canal before their eyes; with the knowl- 
edge that for over a generation the Pan- 
ama Railroad had been the most profit- 
able road on earth, for its mileage; with 
a plan drawn up under which holders of 
shares in the French Company would 
reap an enormous profit, while the 
Colombian Government would be prac- 
tically little better off than with her rail- 
road revenue, it is no wonder that public 
opinion in Colombia was hostile to the 
ratification of the treaty. 

Unquestionably it was provoking to 
the Roosevelt administration not to have 
the treaty promptly ratified, just as was 
our Senate’s inaction in 1869 a grievance 
to the Colombians when they had signed 
with us a Canal treaty which was duly 
ratified by their Congress but refused 
by us. Great annoyance was shown by 
Mr. Hay during the negotiations at 
President Marroquin’s attempt to exact 
a settlement from the French Company. 
But altho Colombia ceased these attempts 
on Mr. Hay’s protest, the fact that 
Colombia was the second largest share- 
holder in the French Company would 
seem to have given her more than a 
shadow of reason for her demand. 

The opposition on the part of Colom- 
bia to the ratification of the treaty was 
chiefly due to two causes: 

First. The belief in the impractica- 
bility of the Nicaragua route as an alter- 
nate. 

Second. The fact that by simply sit- 
ting tight a reasonably short time the en- 
tire property for which the United States 
was ready to give $40,000,000 would go 
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to Colombia by lapse of contract. Co- 
lombia, on the supposition that she was 
not to be a victim of international high- 
way robbery, certainly had the whip 
hand, and in the following session of 
Congress could readily have forced the 
French Company to hand her another 
$10,000,000, or lose all by lapse of time. 

On the other hand, the treaty of 1846, 
which was Colombia’s guarantee, and 
whose violation on the part of the United 
States is the basis of the controversy, 
provided a solution of the question if 
Mr. Roosevelt had chosen to apply it. 
Section III of Article 35 says: 

“the said treaty shall continue binding on 
both parties, beyond the twenty years, until 
twelve months from the time that one of the 
parties notifies its intention of proceeding to 
a reform.” 

A simple notification of Mr. Hay after 
the ratification seemed doubtful would 
have brought the Colombian Congress to 
a realizing sense of danger and secured 
the immediate ratification of the treaty. 
But this notice was not given, and on its 
own records the United States stands 
convicted of bad faith, and all the sophis- 
try of those implicated will not relieve 
her of her duty to give satisfaction to 
dismembered Colombia. 

Under date of October 21, 1905, the 
Colombian Minister at Washington, 
Senior Mendoza, presented a thoro re- 
capitulation of events, and urged arbi- 
tration of the differences between the 
two countries. In a subsequent note on 
April 6, 1906, to which our State Depart- 
ment has never made any reply, Minister 
Mendoza says: 

“T note the fact that in your communication 
[Secretary Root’s] it is stated for the first 
time, on behalf of your Government, that the 
United States espoused the cause of Panama, 
the language being: _ é 

“‘Nor are we willing to permit any arbi- 
trator to determine the political policy of the 
United States in following its sense of right 
and justice by espousing the cause of this 
weak people against the stronger Government 
of Colombia, which had so long held them in 
unlawful subjection? 

“I must say that the question between Co- 
lombia and the United States is not whether 
Panama was justly entitled to assert inde- 
pendence, but whether the United States was 
under obligation, by treaty or by principles 
of international law, not to do the things 
which it is admitted were done by the United 


States after the declaration of Panama’s in 
dependence was made. 
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“If the acts of the United States were law- 
ful and right, this loss must fall upon Co- 
lombia. If, on the other hand, this loss was 
wrongfully occasioned by acts of the United 
States done in violation of the provisions ot 
the treaty by which the United States has 
obligated itself, or in violation of principles 
of international law to which the United 
States has assented, then the United States 
is lawfully bound to compensate Colombia 
for the damage thus done to her. 

“In order to facilitate a decision by the 
Government of the United States, in case it 
cannot yet see that it is lawfully bound to 
compensate Colombia, *I propose on_ behalf 
of Colombia that the United States and Co- 
lombia forthwith enter into a convention for 
the purpose of securing an impartial judg- 
ment upon the following strictly legal ques- 
tions: 

“rt. Did the treaty of 1846 obligate the 
United States to maintain the sovereignty of 
Colombia over the Isthmus of Panama against 
menace or attack from any foreign power 
and against internal disturbances that might 
jeopardize said sovereignty? 

“2. Did the treaty of 1846 obligate the United 
States to refrain from taking steps which 
would hinder Colombia in maintaining her 
sovereignty over Panama by suppressing re- 
bellion, revolution, secession, or internal dis- 
order? 

“3. Did the treaty of 1846 grant to the 
United States the right to take those steps 
which it is admitted were taken by the United 
States to prevent the landing of troops in 
Panama and the suppression of the rebellion? 

“4. Did the treaty of 1846 leave the United 
States free lawfully to take the steps which 
it is admitted by the United States were taken - 
as regards Panama? 

“s. Did these acts of the United States, 
which it is admitted were taken, prevent Co- 
lombia from taking the steps necessary to sup- 
press the rebellion and maintain her sover- 
cignty over the Isthmus? 

“6. Were the admitted acts of the United 
States in respect to Panama in violation of 
principles of international law which have 
been recognized by the United States as 
binding upon nations in their dealings with 
each other? 

_“7. What damage, if any, has been occa- 
sioned to Colombia by acts of the United 
States which are admitted by the United 
States, and which may be adjudged as hav- 
ing been in violation of obligations imposed 
upon the United States by the treaty of 1846 
or by principles of international law to which 
the United States has assented ?” 


The foregoing diplomatically astute 
communication, from which we have 
quoted only a few extracts, as well as 
Minister Borda’s recent protest based on 
the published reports of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Berkeley speech (“I took the Isthmus”), 
make it apparent that it is up to the 
United States to come to terms. What 
these should or might be will next be 
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taken up, with some weighty opinions 6n 
the subject. 


Ill. Our Duty 


In response to Colombia’s claim for 
indemnity for the loss of Panama there 
are three courses open to the United 
States. 

First. Let things stand as they are, 
continuing to ignore Colombia’s claim 
and arguments. 

Second. Refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, which would naturally mean the 
Hague Court. 

Third. Settle direct with 
thru diplomatic channels. 

In the light of the facts and argu- 
ments presented in these pages, let us 
consider the desirable procedure for our 
Government... We now have a chief 
executive who for the first time in the 
annals of history says as the head of a 
great nation that he is willing to refer 
“all” disputes, even those supposed to 
involve national honor, and he has al- 
ready negotiated treaties to this effect 
with England and France. But before 
international law, all nations, great and 
small, stand on an equal footing. Why 
should he not magnanimously treat Co- 
lombia as an equal,. removing her cause 
of grievance and hatred? 

Colombia claims that we broke the 
treaty of 1846, and that but for us the 
planning, execution and maintenance of 
Panama’s coup would have been impos- 
sible. The facts from our official rec- 
ords corroborate her claim. She does 
not ask the impossible return of Panama, 
but simply a settlement of the damages 
she has suffered, either by direct nego- 
tiation or by reference to The Hague. Is 
not this perfectly reasonable ? 

One New Yorker recently returned 
from a business tour in the tropics said 
to me: “On account of the feeling 
against us in Latin America because of 
the Panama affair we have lost in trade 
more than the whole Canal will cost.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration, “I took 
the Isthmus,” does not, of course, alter 
the ethics of the affair, but being an 
avowal from the responsible Executive 
simply makes it more than ever impera- 
tive, now that the heat of the ardent de- 
sire to see the Canal started is past, and 
the work is nearing completion, to see 
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that justice is done so effectively that the 
reputation of the United States for fair 
dealing shall be re-established thruout 
the world, and especially in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

As to the present status of affairs with 
reference to Colombia, Mr. John Barrett, 
in a recent interview, said: 


‘Owing to the fact that, in my Position as 
Director General of the Pan-American Union, 
I am an international officer, that is, an offi- 
cial alike of the United States, Colombia and 
Panama, it is absolutely forbidden that I 
should express a political opinion as to the 
right and wrong involved in any issue be- 
tween these countries, or as to the best meth- 
od of settlement. I can, however, in a per- 
sonal capacity say that, because of my cor- 
dial personal feelings toward the Colombian 
people and the Colombian Government, ! 
would welcome such action on the part of the 
United States Government as would help re- 
move the feeling against the United States 
which undoubtedly prevails to a certain ex- 
tent in Colombia today on account of the 
Panama question. Such action would 
prove to be bread cast on the waters of both 
friendship and trade, and would soon be 
shown to be a wise policy thru the increased 
commerce and confidence that would result 
from a new era of good-will in this way in- 
augurated.” 

Shall the claim be settled by direct pay- 
ment on behalf of our Government or by 
reference to The Hague to ventilate the 
whole question and assess the damages? 

We have already seen that Representa- 
tive Rainey is active for an examination 
of the whole subject, and favors refer- 
ence to The Hague. Speaker Champ 
Clark, prospective standard-bearer of the 
Democratic party, said: 

“I do not really see what President Roose- 
velt’s declaration ‘I took the ‘Isthmus, let 
Congress debate,’ had to do with an honest 
settlement of any claims that Colombia has 
against the United States. If we owe Co- 
lombia anything, it ought to be paid, and, if 
we do not owe her anything, her claims for 
indemnity ought to be rejected. I feel rea- 
sonably certain that before Congress votes 
any money to pay her claims for indemnity 
it will sift the transaction to the bottom. 
Never having investigated the matter suffi- 
ciently, I am not in a position to pass on the 
merits of her claims.” 

Mr. Sulzer, of New York, the chair- 
man of the important Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, said: 

“T am heartily in favor of the Rainey reso- 
lution as a non-partisan measure in the in- 
terests of justice and national honor. In my 
opinion the resolution will be reported unan- 
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imously. There can be no question of undo- 
ing the establishment of Panama as a sep- 
arate nation, but the responsibility of the 
United States in the matter of its ‘secession’ 
and the alleged violation of all international 
law and precedents should be thoroly venti- 
lated; and I trust that the matter will Le laid 
before the Hague Court whose decision shall 
impose upon the United States a payment in 
full for such damage as we may be found to 
have caused Colombia for the loss of the Isth- 
mus. 


Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
has given this subject careful considera- 
tion and is willing to have THe INpDE- 
PENDENT say for him that 

“If there ever was a question that was ap- 
propriate for consideration at The Hague, 
this matter of Colombia's claims against the 
United States in regard to the loss of Pana- 
ma, in my opinion, is certainly suitable for 
such a solution. I earnestly desire to see 
such steps taken as will leave the whole mat- 
ter to The Hague Court and thus enable the 
United States to make such settlement of the 
matter as is called for by the impartial study 
of the facts. Of course the independence 
of Panama cannot now be called in question 
but simply the matter of our indemnity to Co- 
lombia for her loss.” 


Not all, however, are of the opinion 
that the case calls for arbitration. Sen- 
ator Newlands, of Nevada, one of the 
advanced thinkers of the day and a man 
of great influence at the national capi- 
tal, in discussing the matter of Colom- 
bia’s claims said: 


“I am a hearty advocate of the arbitration 
of all controversies. But I seriously question 
whether the matter of Colombia’s claims 
against the United States is one that should 
be left to The Hague. There can be no 
question of disestablishing the independence 
of Panama now recognized as a republic by 
most of the nations of the world. The only 
question under the present circumstances is 
the matter of the indemnity due Colombia 
for our having broken the treaty of 1846 in 
assisting the secession and preventing Co- 
lombia from taking action to squelch the es- 
tablishment of Panama as an independent 
nation; and our hasty recognition of Panama 
without the usual accepted precedents of na- 
tional life. The evidence on these points is 
so clear that any court of arbitration would 
find against the United States and I should 
favor the payment on our part of an indem- 
nity which would be the maximum that a 
fairly constituted court of arbitration could 
find, viz., $10,000,000, a sum equal to that paid 
Panama, and a further sum which at interest 
after nine years’ accumulation would yield 
Colombia $250,000 per annum. By such pay- 


ment we would completely clear our skirts 
and restore the good will of the Spanish- 
American countries, so essential in the de- 
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make this payment in a direct lump sum to 
whoever chanced to be the President of Co- 
lombia, but make the payment according to 
the unanimous opinion of a representative of 
Colombia's treasury and one of the treasury 
of the United States in such a way as to in- 
sure the money being used in the best possi- 
ble manner for the restoration of Colombia’s 
credit and the benefit of her commerce.” 

Senator Bacon, of Georgia, when 
asked his opinion, presented me with a 
copy of his speech in the Senate on Janu- 
ary 29, 1904, as representing his senti- 
ments then and now. After his powerful 
general argument, he quoted from an edi- 
torial in THE INDEPENDENT the follow- 
ing: 

“Under proper provisions, we should favor 
such a reference to The Hague Court of the 
main question between Colombia and _ this 
country. Whether our officers were right 
or wrong, we ought to be equally ready to 
abide by the verdict of such an august tri- 
bunal of the nations.” 


Senator Bacon also said in the course 
of his speech : 


“I am strongly of the opinion that the very 
best investment we could make in connection 
with this matter would be a liberal concession 
to that country which would remove the pres- 
ent feeling of hostility and make those people 
our friends in the future... . 

“The question of submission tc arbitration 
is not the first or the main question in the 
resolution. It is the secondary question and 
the minor consideration. The main propo- 
sition and the one of greatest importance is 
that we will in a conciliatory spirit endeavor 
to agree with Colombia. ... 

“We should, as his constitutional advisers, 
say to the President: ‘We advise that there 
shall be such conciliatory negotiations be- 
tween this country and Colombia as will bring 
about, as soon as practicable, a friendly con- 
dition of affairs.’ .. . 

“Do we delay because the great Unitea 
States are too proud, too vainglorious, to of- 
fer conciliation to a feeble people powerless 
to cope with it? I am sure, sir, that this is 
not the wish of the American people, but 
that, on the contrary, it is their wish that 
examination be made and that whatever is 
due to Colombia from us shall be paid in lib- 
eral measure. ... 

“Is there any dishonor in our negotiating 
with Colombia that she shall make a quit- 
claim to that title? ... 

“IT am, sir, willing for one, and I believe 
the American people are willing, that we 
should deal liberally with the Colombians, be- 
cause, I repeat, what are a few paltry mil- 
lions to this great Government compared with 
the great advantage to this Government of 
making a friendly, satisfactory arrangement 
with that people?” 


In view of the opinions quoted, the 
fairmindedness evidenced by all, and the 
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strong desire to do justice to Colombia 
avowed by some, my own conclusion can 
be brief: 

We want the good will of Colombia, 
as that of all Latin-America, and the re- 
spect of the entire world. But do we 
want an arbitration where the United 
States would certainly receive an adverse 
decision after a worldwide ventilation of 
the whole disgraceful tale? I think not. 
As Mr. Barrett said, settlement with Co- 
lombia would be simply bread cast on the 
waters of Latin-American trade, which 
would come back to us in short order in 
the increased commerce that would re- 
sult from the good feeling engendered. 

Since the “secession” Colombia has 
had as its motto “Peace and Work.” Its 
government is representative of both po- 
litical parties. Reyes began its regener- 
ation—he doubled the price of Colom- 
bia’s bonds on the London Exchange, put 
the army to work on the roads, and paid 
the salaries of the employees, as well as 
trebling the number of schools. Gonza- 
les Valencia, who succeeded Reyes, kept 
up the good work. Now President Re- 
stripo has placed the country’s credit 
higher than ever and shown a most cred- 
itable record. 

Colombia’s worst drawback is her fiat 
money, a relic of the days of the civil 
war (1899-1902) that all agree shall be 
her last. With this redeemed and the 
currency on a gold basis, she would soon 
be prosperous indeed. Colombia is a 
country of infinite natural resources and 
industrious inhabitants, and a brilliant 
future awaits her as soon as the curse of 
valueless papers is removed. The pros- 
perity which resulted in Argentina when 
the basic element of circulating medium 
was supplied will follow as surely in 
Colombia. 

A payment to Cclombia of $25,000,- 
000, in the manner suggested by Senator 
Newlands, and a new treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce, would be an excel- 
lent investment for us, and would com- 
pletely wipe out the smirch on our honor. 

In conclusion a very brief summary of 
the facts shows: 

First. That while the Hay-Herran 
Treaty was under consideration, our 
Government attempted to coerce Colom- 
bia by threats of hostile action. 
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Second. That our Government had 
knowledge long in advance of the pro- 
posed secession of Panama. 

Third. That the very day before “se- 
cession” was proclaimed our Govern- 
ment, being at peace with Colombia, 
broke neutrality and intervened in the in- 
ternal affairs of Colombia, and forcibly 
prevented our sister republic from land- 
ing troops on her own soil that would 
have quickly put down the rebellion. 

Fourth. That after the “secession”’ 
our Government, not that of Panama. 
prevented larger bodies of Colombian 
troops under Generals Reyes, Ospina 
and Holquin from reaching Panama as 
was their right. 

Fifth. That our Government precipi- 
tately recognized Panama as a nation be- 
fore any proper Government had been 
formed or before any but a small minor- 
ity of the people had knowledge of he: 
secession. 

Sixth. That our Government received 
as Minister Plenipotentiary of Panama. 
an alien who was at the time a French 
subject and was neither a citizen of Co- 
lombia nor of Panama, but who was 
with certain individuals in the United 
States deeply interested in the shares of 
the French Canal Company that were to 
be made valuable by the “secession.” 

Seventh. That the Panama Govern- 
ment could not have maintained its ex- 
istence for a single day but for the direct 
or forcible aid of the United States Gov- 
ernment in clear violation not only of in- 
ternationa! law but of its obligations to 
Colombia under the treaty of 1846. 

In view of these seven facts I ask: 


Would our Government have acted as 
it did had Colombia been as strong a 
Power as the United States? 

If not, then is not weak Colombia en- 
titled to reasonable compensation for the 
seizure by our strong Government of a 
valuable part of Colombia’s territory, 
using for the purpose the raw Panama 
Government as a cats-paw? 

Can our Government, which, from 
humanitarian motives, returned twelve 
millions of dollars to China and spent a 
hundred million to free Cuba, refuse 
equitably to compensate Colombia? 

New York City, 

\ 











The Crown of King George 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


HE INDEPENDENT asks my im- 
pression of the great coronation 
in London and it is soon given. 

Beautiful weather, immense enthusiasm, 
dense crowds, admirable police, thou- 
sands of Americans, scarcely any acci- 
dents or police court episodes, a Cinder- 
ella coach drawn by eight beautiful 
cream-colored ponies, Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Roberts; miles upon miles of 
battle-scarred warriors from Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, Egypt, India. 
Then at night much illumination, and 
soon thereafter London resuming her 
everyday aspect of business men going 
to their offices in high silk hats, frock 
coats and wumbrellas—the Cinderella 
coach tucked away in the strap-and- 
buckle museum back of Buckingham Pa!- 
ace—and then the money-minded min- 
ister in the Royal Cabinet counts up the 
cost and some people will be asking him 
if he has not paid too dearly for the 
Cinderella coach parade and the many 
costly concomitants of a display which 
appeals primarily to tne eyes and ears of 
the multitude. 

So far as the mere show is concerned 
Germany made a vastlv more impressive 
demonstration of bands, bayonets and 
uniforms when her victorious army en- 
tered Berlin after Metz and Sedan; the 
old Emperor William, Bismarck, Moltke, 
symbolizing the military strength that is 
born of unity in military command. 

From the standpoint of the artist the 
English coronation would suffer by com- 
parison with national displays which T 
recall vividly in Paris under the Third 
Empire, for Napoleon III treated his 
capital in the spirit of a master impres- 
ario and no sacrifice was too heavy on 
the public purse when it was a matter 
of exciting the admiration of an esthetic 
people. 

We have had our own efforts in the 
line of monster displays, but they have 
been conspicuous rather for the number 
of those marching in line, the volume of 
noise and the square miles of bunting 
than for the harmony or completeness in 
the total effect. Our most recent offense 
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was in honor of the discovery of the 
Hudson and the opening of steam navi- 
gation; and those of us who recall the 
large sums of money spent and the de- 
plorable results will agree with me that 
government by the people has other vir- 
tues than the organizing of dramatic 
pageantry. 

From the point of view of mere eyes 
and ears the great coronation was pos- 
sibly inferior to what Germany and 
France might have produced in combina- 
tion, but neither the one nor the other 
of those great countries could have given 
to the world so striking an object-lesson 
in the art of government for the people 
by the grace of God and the practice of 
justice. 

The little Cinderella coach with its 
cream-colored ponies carried thru the 
throngs of London a little crown and a 
little sceptre and a beautiful cloak of er- 
mine and possibly a few more symbols 
about which I confess profound demo- 
cratic ignorance. Indeed we share no 
doubt the same feeling when at High 
Mass in some great cathedral we marvel 
at the many holy utensils and priestly ac- 
tions which leave us comparatively cold, 
altho we reverently note the fervor with 
which the service is followed by an ini- 
tiated body of worshipers. 

The little Cinderella coach and its 
symbolic cargo of monarchical mum- 
mery for three days proceeded by differ- 
ent routes thru packed millions of loyal 
Britons, so that scarce an Englishman 
could say that even the poorest was de- 
barred from seeing his King in those 
momentous days. The little Cinderella 
coach ambled along indefatigably thru 
the miles and miles of that marvelous 
complexitv we call London, but which is 
in fact a federation of many self-govern- 
ing towns, each welcoming its sovereign 
in its own individual capacity. The so- 
called slums of London, the great East 
End wilderness, no less than the centers 
of high finance and the homes of clubs 
and rich people—all were included in 
this roval progress, and all bowed down 
in reverent gratitude before the cargo 

















THE CROWN 


of symbols, which to the uninitiated 
Yankee means little more than the gaudy 
band-wagon of a country circus. 

And all this is what I see, not in some 
little medieval hamlet of Austria or 
Spain, but in the world’s capital of com- 
merce and progressive legislation. These 
great processions of the King were not 
mere demonstrations of soldiery such as 
that of the First German Emperor on his 
return from the French War; nor a 
theatrical staging of city streets paid for 
out’ of the people’s taxes as in the time 
of Louis Napoleon. The King of Eng- 
land moved thru the dense masses of his 
own people in a glass coach which might 
have been shivered by any stone from 
the gutter; the whole cargo of symbols 
was fearlessly exposed to any treatment 
that could be suggested to the minds of 
a dissatisfied people. We saw no Secret 
Service men behind his coach nor could 
the naked eye discover precautions which 
we associate with the movements of our 
own Presidents. There must be more 
than tinsel and bauble in a monarchy that 
can do this for three days, and in the 
doing of it stir up in the great world- 
wide British Empire respect for the King 
and above all confidence in monarchy as 
an institution. 

In these coronation days I saw troops 
sent by free colonies from every corner 
of the English-speaking world. They 
came not as vassals bearing tribute, but 
as children of a common Mother coming 
home to the ancestral halls as honored 
guests. All this took place at a time 
when the political world of England was 
agitating such questions as the abolition 
of the peerage, curtailment in the privi- 
leges of the land-owning aristocracy and 
innumerable Socialistic measures which 
would have been regarded as revolution- 
ary fifty years ago. Lloyd-George is to- 
day what Wilkes was to Conservative 
Englishmen in the days of George III. 


In carefully reading English history it will. 


be hard to select any period when in 
the opinion of half the people the country 
was not on the high road to perdition. 
Our school histories have taught us that 
England was thoroly rotten in the days 
of George Washington and it is the 
favorite theme of the German official 
press today that the British Empire can- 
not much longer hold together and that 
as the old Roman Empire fell to the 
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share of Charlemagne so must the crown 
of George V soon be annexed to that of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

But the Germans are men of the 
schools and the British are of more prac- 
tical stuff. They have been going to the 
devil for now more than one thousand 
years, and for reasons which no school- 
men can satisfactorily explain the devil 
will none of them, and the tight little 
island survives one crisis after the other 
in a manner most irritating to those who 
have already selected mourning for the 
final obsequies in London. 

England today suffers severely in some 
branches of industry, yet on the whole 
we cannot name another country where 
life and property are more secure ; where 
liberty of person is more general; where 
political life is more clean, and where 
labor is more sure of steady and remun- 
erative employment. In the past year 
England has built more ships than ever 
before. She attracts to her shores and 
to those of her Colonies each year many 
thousands from other countries, who 
come not merely to make some money 
and return home again, but a large pro- 
portion who bring their fortunes with 
them and found English families. 

The world today appears to one who 
reads only newspapers as rapidly running 
toward republicanism, and no single in- 
fluence has been perhaps so potent as our 
own country in achieving this result. 
Our experiment is but of yesterday—not 
even two centuries old. We have be- 
come accustomed to institutions whic!: 
when inaugurated look like the act of 
madness to a conservative mind. In this 
State our judges are elected by the peo- 
ple or nominated by politicians ; we have 
repudiated monarchy so completely that 
even when we find an efficient President 
we do not allow him to serve in office 
more than a few years. Our representa- 
tives in Congress receive high salaries 
and by their votes we have now a protec- 
tive tariff which makes the cost of living 
to an American almost four times what 
it is in Europe. This same protective 
tariff has created great industrial com- 
binations which compel an American to 
pay more for the product of American 
factories than an Englishman for the 
same article. The American flag has now 
become a curiosity in foreign ports, 
thanks to so-called Protectionism. Our 
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wages are high when measured by money 
alone, but when measured by true stand- 
ards which are those of family happi- 
ness we think that Protectionism has not 
benefited the farmer or the laboring man 
to the same extent that it has enriched 
a small class of manufacturers. We 
have our annual crop of strikes, lock- 
outs, tramps, soup-kitchens, unemployed 
and every other symptom of political de- 
cadence; and yet abandoned farms are 
abundant thruout our older States to say 
nothing of virgin land out West. Our 
cities can show human congestion, filth 
and disease worse than anything that T 
have ever seen in London, Paris, Berlin, 
or even Genoa and Naples. We are a 
whole generation behind England in 
municipal cleanliness, in postal service, 
in making of roads and maps—and yet 
we have more universities to the square 
mile than any country in the world 
and more experts and specialists in every 
department of advanced thought. 

“What has all this to do with the cor- 
onation >” asks the editor, angrily. 

The coronation is a symbol, and the 
symbol, like the fable, is to set one 
thinking. Your Englishman goes in for 
practical things; he is a little old-fash- 
ioned but makes an extremely comfort- 
able country for the world at large to 
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come and stay in. 


We here clamor fo: 
equality—the Englishman does not, but 
he treats all men as equal before the law 


including Chinese and Japanese. The 
Englishman pays his judges and his offi- 
cials enormous salaries," but he expects 
and gets enormous honesty. The Eng- 
lish Government is run on a business 
basis ; ours is run with the extravagance 
of a college football eleven. Our Con- 
gress is a very expensive and inferior 
machine for making laws while the Brit- 
ish Parliament pays no salaries to .its 
members and has on its latter-day rolls 
such names as John Morley, Gladstone, 
Lecky, Macaulay and a host of similar 
spirits who ask no other payment than 
the satisfaction of an honorable ambition. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the cash 
cost of the New York Board of Alder- 
men, plus the State. Legislature, is more 
than that of George the Fifth and all his 
relations on both sides. In other words 
the cold-blooded Briton discussing this 
matter in counting-house manner with a 
friendly Yankee cheerfully admits all the 
vices of monarchy in the abstract, but 
after persona! scrutiny of Albany ana 
Washington in the concrete drinks cor- 
dially to the health of President Taft and 
thanks God in his heart for the Cinderella 
coach and the cream-colored ponies. 


Lonpon, ENcLAND. 


Newport, Society's Summer Capital 


{The author of the following article has had ample means to learn of what he writes. 


As this is now the hight of the Newport season, 


phases of the social life 


we think this brief account of some 


of the ultra-fashionable set there will not be without a certain 


interest to the rest of the American people —Ep1Tor.] 


’ T no other summer resort in the 
A great Republic does the contrast 
between a European upper class 
and our American plutocracy stand out 
so glaringly as at Newport. European 
nobility find in society in general, and 
particularly in summer migratory resi- 
dence, a relaxation, a surcease from care 
and worry. The ultra-fashionable Amer- 
ican, on the contrary, finds in society a 
treadmill from which there is no shuf- 
fling out, the giving and attending of a 
round of social functions which cannot 
be neglected without imperiling, or more 
often actual loss of, caste. 
Since the passing of Mrs. Astor, the 


acknowledged leader not only of New- 
port, but of American society in general 
—for there is a national ultra-fashionable 
set distributed thru several of our 
cities—is Mrs. Ogden Mills. Devoid of 
aspirations for national social leadership, 
making no effort to blend various social 
sets, her dances seldom outnumbering 
150 people, and her dinners thirty or 
forty guests, Mrs. Ogden Mills is ac- 
corded this exalted prerogative by the 
tacit acclamation of the American ultra- 
fashionable world. Born a Livingston 
of the Manor, of large and lucrative 
estates, Mrs. Mills is naturally guided 
somewhat by a predilection for patri- 
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cian birth and breeding ; still, of the older 
families moving in her circle, nearly all 
consist of those still possessed of wealth 
enough to keep fashionable. Men pos- 
sessed of the aspirations of dukes and the 
fortunes of footmen are very rarely seen 
in an Ogden Mills drawing room. 

Since the death of Mrs. Astor, ‘and 
from a complexity of causes, the power 
of money has asserted itself as never be- 
fore in the annals of Newport society. A 
host of society folk, both all-the-year- 
round residents of Newport and cottage 
owners from New York, some of whom 
were often guests at Mrs. Astor’s din- 
ners and balls, are now almost wholly 
omitted from the guest lists of the smart 
dinners and dances. One says dances 
advisedly, for society at Newport has 
grown too’exclusive to give functions 
large enough to be termed balls. Society’s 
structure in the meantime has become 
much more artificial, its membership 


more arbitrary and capricious, and its 
rank far more contingent upon the giv- 
ing of social functions. . 
Altho 50 per cent. of the men, in com- 
mon with their families, stand ready to 


pledge their careers, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to the shibboleth of 
“class,” still, a goodly number of them 
fret and fume over the distance of New- 
port from New York, and absent them- 
selves a good share of the week, except 
in the hottest weather. However, as it is 
the women who really set the keynote of 
Newport as well as of fashionable society 
in general, the record of a day’s doings 
of a Bellevue avenue matron will serve 
as a sort of index to what manner of life 
obtains at this the queen of American 
watering places. Coffee is served at ten 
a. m., before rising—an hour earlier than 
when in town, in order to allow time 
for a dip in the ocean between eleven and 
twelve o’clock down at Bailey’s bathing 
beach, which is controlled by a close cor- 
poration of cottagers. By the way, it is 
not until this season that sea bathing has 
become really fashionable among New- 
port cottagers. The latest on dit is the 
project of building not only a solarium 
for the bathers down at Bailey’s, but of 
adding a miniature crystal palace of ban- 
queting and ball rooms. It would be so 
convenient for a three o’clock a. m. dip 
in the surf after the dance and far more 
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exclusive than the Casino at all times. 
Sut to turn another leaf of our Belle- 
vue avenue diary. Breakfast consisting 
of fruit, a roll and coffee, an egg and a 
sliver or two of bacon at caprice. Two 
maids in attendance, one to assist with 
the toilette and another with the break- 
fast. If the grande dame chances to 
affect auburn hair and is one of 
the extremely few even of New- 
port’s habituées who is in _ posses- 
sion of the celebrated formula for pro- 
ducing Titianesque-hued locks, obtain- 
able only under rare conditions in Paris, 
she will pass the better part of two days 
of each month of hot weather in soli- 
tary confinement with her maid, going 
thru this startling and lugubrious “proc- 
ess.” The first application of the paste 
turns the hair a jet black! The second, 
which is spread over several hours later, 
transmutes it into a vivid copper green! 
The third and final poulticing, which is 
applied much later, turns the hair into a 
glossy auburn—the ideal shade over 
which poets and painters have raved 
time out of mind. It is almost needless 
to add that subsequent headaches are 
ascribed by the fair chatelaine to any ex- 
cept the right reason. 

3ut as this is not the day of the Titian- 
esque ordeal for our Newport chate- 
laine, with its enforced seclusion, the 
same marvelously expert French maid, 
who is, in effect, a beauty specialist, fol- 
lows up the cold cream enameling and 
massaging of the night before with a 
roseate liquid beautifier, either rouge 
vinaigre or Imperial Venus tint, both of 
which, she flatters herself, will prove im- 
pervious to the ravages of sea bathing. 

Ensconced in her solarium boudoir 
looking down toward the Cliff walk and 
the ocean, or in a shaded upper porch 
with the same marine view, our lady: 
glances at her morning’s mail and her 
book of engagements in the company of 
her social secretary, dictating replies, if 
any are urgently needed, tho as much of 
the communication is carried on by 
telephone as courtesy will allow. But 
what weighs on her mind is the list of 
dinner guests to be made out on the mor- 
row, and invitations to be sent for a ban- 
quet of a hundred people, with dancing 
afterward. An impending divorce scan- 
dal affords the complication. Under pre- 
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text to her social secretary that she is 
peering far out into the ocean to descry 
an incoming yacht, she mentally indulges 
in soliloquy : 

“Mr. and Mrs. Blank are important on 
other lines than the moral ones. I might 
try to omit Mrs. Blank from my dinner 
and visiting lists, just as I did Mrs. X, 
who was divorced on the statutory 
grounds, and end by turning turtle and 
gushing ecstatically over her afterward, 
just because a dozen intimate friends are 
insisting that she and her husband are 
necessary adjuncts to society. Some of 
our foremost financiers and most repre- 
sentative men have their affairs, yet they 
are cordially received everywhere, and in 
most cases the society woman in the in- 
trigue is welcomed to otr drawing 
rooms, provided she wields social power. 
In spite of this undercurrent of talk 
which has come to the surface in Town 
Topics, the Blanks are received every- 
where. I will be loving and forgiving; 
the ignoring eye is the better, and I will 
not erase them from the list. The omis- 


sion would be so pointed, in the face of 
all the hospitality we have just accepted 


from them. Besides, one would be hated 
by a whole group of their relatives and 
friends, were any blacklisting attempted. 
As for that matter, nearly half of our 
families of first rate celebrity and any 
size have some sort of a cause celébre— 
divorce or worse.” 

Next in order, the housekeeper or 
maitre d’hotel is commanded to receive 
a few directions perhaps about the menu 
for a dinner to be given on Sunday even- 
ing, or criticisms to be passed on the 
marketing. The late Mrs. Astor’s state 
dinners, altho of excellent quality and 
in approved taste, were each a dupli- 
cate of the menu of the previous ones. 
A blasé society like that of Newport 
hankers after novelties. And our hostess 
knows well that where the head of an 
establishment herself takes a personal in- 
terest, the best cuisine is almost always 
to be found. To live like the Gerrys and 
Berwinds, for example, has become the 
Lucullian proverb of the day at Newport. 

After a refreshing dip in the ocean at 
noon and a sunshiny dalliance on the 
golden strand at Bailey's, the chauffeur 
whirls his mistress and her maid back 
thru Bellevue avenue in time for the 
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former to dress for a large luncheon 
party of women, followed by bridge, to 
be given at Berger’s by a young matron 
actually stopping at a pension, who thus 
pays off the social debts of the season, 
having received a thousand-dollar cheque 
from her father-in-law for that explicit 
purpose. It is only young couples who 
are the scions of families of stellar social 
prestige and great wealth who have the 
temerity to stop in pensions at Newport. 
But there are upwards of half a dozen 
young couples thus placed who follow 
this somewhat plebeian program every 
season. 

At the entrance to Berger’s, our lady 
fairly collides with a young man who is 
crossing the threshold in company with 
a wealthy Italian nobleman of royal 
blood, a relative of more than’one Euro- 
pean monarch, who has just arrived and 
is destined to be the lion of the season. 
She gives a stony and flaunting cut to 
the young American who is really of an 
eminent old Southern family far out- 
classing the tradesfolk from whom she 
herself sprang. He is the young tenor 
who sang at her dinner the night before 
and to whom her secretary has just 
mailed his check. He has been in her 
employ and he must not be recognized 
in the presence of Society; he must be 
ignored along with the servants and the 
tradespeople. His singing of the night 
before her guests went into raptures 
over. The young tenor had sung at a 
chamber concert at the Quirinal Palace 
in Rome, the Queen had congratulated 
him in person and afterward bowed to 
him on more than one occasion from her 
carriage on her drives in the Pincio. 

The bridge following the lunch of 
costly favors and floral garnitures is 
somewhat curtailed, nearly all the guests 
having pledged themselves either to take 
active part or patronize a garden féte to 
be given for charity, on the lawn of one 
of society’s foremost entertainers. 
Whenever the market has been bad and 
Wall Street depressed for a season or 
more, a whole crop of charity entertain- 
ments springs up at Newport. This form 
of altruism is proving as much of a bless- 
ing to society at Newport in this “off” 
financial summer, as it is to the objects 
of its almsgiving; for it helps to save 
societv from what is the sword of Da- 
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mocles ever hanging over the American 
ultra-fashionable set—from being bored 
by itself. 

The query is often put—of what would 
the average expenditures consist and 
what sum would they aggregate for a 
family to maintain a villa at Newport for 
the season, and move acceptably in the 
ultra-smart set? There is such a nexus 
of qualifying conditions that it would be 
almost futile to essay an enumeration of 
particulars for such an induction. There 
are families well placed and moving in 
the ultra-exclusive set whose manner of 
living and equipage is almost humble in 
contrast to that of Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
Colonel Astor, the Belmonts, Gerrys, 
Berwinds, Townsend-Burdens, or Ar- 
thur Curtiss Jameses. But most of these 
mediocre spenders are related to some 
of the great houses and bound by ties of 
almost inseparable intimacy to others. 
Of course, a lady cannot be seen walk- 
ing on Bellevue avenue any more than 
a member of the resident nobility can on 
the Corso in Rome. 

Granting us our own major premise, 
however, we will attempt a bill of par- 
ticulars for a family which has a meas- 
ure of social entrée, but whose chief as- 
set and claim to recognition will be the 
expenditure of money. A hundred thou- 
sand dollars could easily be dissipated 
from the tst of July to the end of the 
Newport horse show, about the roth of 
_ September, not inclusive of the expense 
of keeping a vacht. which always en- 
hances the success of a summer social 
campaign. Suppose such a postulant for 
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social honors is to build a villa at New- 
port. As the resort is suffering from the 
lack of a fashionably appointed summer 
hotel and two-thirds of the cottagers are 
opposed to it, the success of the summer 
section of the island is somewhat depend- 
ent upon additional villas being built on 
some of its large outlying acreage, to 
compensate for the empty ones of cot- 
tagers passing the summer abroad. A 
show place, something altogether out of 
the ordinary, which is destined to pique 
society’s jaded visual sense, cannot be 
built and furnished for less than a million 
dollars, not inclusive of the grounds, 
e. g., the magnificent Arthur Curtiss 
James establishment, whose doors have 
just been thrown open to society at New- 
port. Jn limine, then, your Newport 
season is annually going to cost much 
more than $50,000 for a roof over one’s 
head, say $70,000 covering the interest 
on the money invested, taxes and re- 
pairs. For entertaining, living expenses, 
servants’ wages, fuel, electric lighting, 
etc., for the season, $20,000. For what 
new automobiles may be needed (nearly 
every member of one’s family being sup- 
plied with one, aside from several for 
general use), chauffeurs’ salaries and in- 
cidentals $18,000 is’ a conservative esti- 
mate. Modistes’ bills, dressmakers’ bills, 
tailors’ hills, and other personal expendi- 
tures of the family are, of course, not 
included in the figures. 

In short, to live in Newport as the 
Newporters do, one must spend all his 
time and money at it. 

Newport, R, I. 


_ The Song from the Crag 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


I stoop upon the shoulder of the crag 
Where the wind was fresh and free. 

I heard the wavelike murmur of the pines 
That sounded dreamily: 

The pines that some day should be naked 


masts _ 
Were singing of the sea. 


I lay upon the rough breast of the crag 
And warm it was to me. 

I thought it whispered to me all its hope 
In a mood of solemn glee: 

he rock was talking of the temple wall 
Of which it was to be. 


And there upon the houseless, warm-cheeked 


crag 


My own heart spoke to me. 
My soul was singing of its havens far 


And its immortal Sea; 


My life communed of God’s great Temple Wall 


Of which it is to be. 


New York City, 
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BY AUGUSTA E. STETSON, C.S.D. 


[Mrs. Stetson has been, consecutively, organizer, pastor, reader and spiritual head of 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City, since 1887. 


She was recently expelled 


from membership in the Mother Church, in Boston, by its Board of Directors, who also 


revoked her license to teach Christian Science. 
however, which prove that Mrs. Eddy ever held Mrs. 
esteem, and considered her a most advanced demonstrator of Christian Science. 


There are abundant documentary evidences, 
Stetson in the highest affectionate 
We are 


glad to print, therefore, this reply to Dr. Chapin’s recent and valuable article.—Ep1tor.] 


INDEPENDENT of June 29, entitled 

“Christian Science and the Child,” 
written by Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D., 
which he concludes thus: 


| HAVE just read an article in THE 


“It is time for plain and emphatic words. 
An appeal should be made not only to the in- 
telligence, but to the public heart and con- 
science by those who can speak with knowl- 
edge and authority.” 

I accept the invitation, and appeal to 
the public heart and conscience, since I 
can speak with knowledge and authority 
—the divine authority of the great Mas- 
ter Metaphysician, Jesus the Christ, who 
healed all manner of diseases with the 
Word—the power of Truth, the Christ 
Mind—and left his mental method of 
healing sin and sickness as a rich legacy 
to his followers. Jesus’ method of heal- 
ing by mental therapeutics should appeal! 
to the heart and conscience of humanity 
as it did to our revered Leader, Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder 
of Christian Science Mind-healing. 

Divine Metaphvsics. or’ the potency 
and supremacy of spiritual thought over 
the discords and diseases which result 
from material thought, should be investi- 
gated, understood and proved. Having 
witnessed for centuries the failure of the 
noblest and most learned physicians to 
destroy the cause of disease, and thereby 
prevent its manifestation on the human 
body, humanitv’s crv for deliverance 
from sin, sorrow, suffering and death, 
reached the »reat heart of infinite Lov- 
and brought the healing nower of the 
Mind of Christ. 

As “all causation is Mind, and every 
effect a mental phenomenon” (Retro- 
spection and Introspection, page 2). 
Pkt. Ed.), and as but one God or In- 
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telligence is admitted by Christendom, it 
follows that man, in the image and like- 
ness of God, his creator, must be spirit- 
ual, and the old theory of mind and mat- 
ter, or man as both spiritual and material 
cannot be entertained ; therefore we wit- 
ness the passing away of old things 
(material thoughts) and their objectified 
phenomena, which for ages have been ex- 
pressed in sin, sorrow, disease and death. 
Spiritual thought, the Christ or Truth, 
objectifies, externalizes its phenomena 
health, holiness, love and joy—and the 
power of the Word of God, through man, 
thus lessens and eventually will destroy 
all evil, disease and death—the wages of 
sin. 

The sinner and the sensualist are not 
willing to pay the price which Christ 
demands of those who would heal as he 
healed. who would gain the dominion 
which he gained over all sickness, sin 
and death. Whoever is willing to at- . 
tempt the practice of Christian Mind- 
healing through self-abnegation, meek- 
ness, purity and divine love for God and 
man ; whoever is willing to live the life of 
Christ and attain spiritualitv will finally 
perform the healing which Jesus prom- 
ised to those who would take‘up his cross 
and follow him in his ministration of un- 
selfed love for suffering humanity. The 
reward of this sacrifice of material self 
is the redemption of man’s birthright— 
dominion over all the earth—and the 
consciousness of an endless life. 

Dr. Chapin’s sympathy for children is 
most commendable from his viewpoint 
of material reasoning and materia 
medica; but from that of the metaphysi- 
cian who is turning from time-honored 
theories and theological assumptions con- 
cerning God, man and the universe, and 
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who has become dissatisfied with un- 
demonstrable creed, dogma and thera- 
peutics, comes the query, “What is 
Truth?” 

I have great respect for the conscien- 
tious, unselfed members of the medical 
profession, whose lives are devoted to 
the relief of suffering humanity. Let 
them continue to serve mankind accord- 
ing to humanity’s demands. Material 
methods appeal to and satisfy the wants 
of those who have faith in the efficacy 
of drugs to relieve disturbed physica! 
conditions, and such persons respond 
only to material measures. Therefore 
the matter physician is as essential today 
to meet the requirements of mortals as 
the metaphysician is necessary to fulfil! 
the needs of those who require the po- 
tency of spiritual Mind-healing. 

The matter physician must not dis- 
agree with the divine Metaphysician on 
the question of the spiritual mental meth- 
od of healing sin and disease. Progress 
is the law of God. Mortals cannot arrest 
the chariot-wheels of Truth. The latent 
possibilities and living energies of man. 
when governed by God—divine Mind— 
the Principle of being, are continually be- 
ing revealed. 

“Man made in His likeness, possesses 
and reflects God’s dominion over all the 
earth.” (Science and Health, page 516.) 

Dr. Chapin knows that in his own pro- 
fession many practise without sufficient 
knowledge of therapeutics, and thus de- 
ceive the people. So, in Christian 
Science, many are masquerading as truce 
followers of Christ and of our revered 
Leader, Mary Baker Eddy, who impose 
their mental, so-called healing upon the 
public. They have not the spirit of the 
Master Metaphysician, Jesus, our Way- 
shower to eternal Life. They do not 
emulate his example nor obey his in- 
structions. They do not understand even 
the letter of Christian Science, and when 
questioned, evidence a lack of compre- 
inrension of the Principle of scientific be- 
ing as taught by Mary Baker Eddy in 
the text-book of Christian Science. 
These should advertise as mental heal- 
ers from a material basis, and let the peo- 
ple ciioose whether they prefer hypnotic, 
mesmeric, temporary relief, or Christian 
Science Mind-healing, the destruction of 
sin—the cause of all disease, suffering 
and death. 
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If a Christian Scientist possesses the 
qualities of the Christ Mind sufficiently, 
his spiritual thought will neutralize and 
cast out the qualities of the carnal mind 
which produce suffering. In the degree 
that a Christian Scientist assimilates 
himself to God he demonstrates the 
power of the Word, and proves Jesus’ 
saying: “The Father that dwelleth in me 
He doeth the works” (performs the heal- 
ing). (John 14:10). 

In this revolutionary period—the pass- 
ing away of old systems and meth- 
ods based upon material hypotheses— 
humanity is accepting Mind as “the 
Source of all movement” (S. & H., p 
283), and is discriminating between the 
effect produced by the spiritual thought, 
and that which results from the belief of 
life in matter, or the material thought. 
Many are choosing the former, and re- 
pudiating and resisting the latter. ‘With 
this spiritual uplifting of humanity’s 
ideals, what remarkable effects we mav 
anticipate in the child of the twentieth 
century, whose plastic mentality receives 
mental impressions as readily as the talk- 
ing machine of today records voice and 
words on the wax disk. 

In the past, the mental inoculation of 
fear, anger, and other qualities which 
comprise mortal mind, and which were 
often reflected to the child by parents and 
friends,—all these mental impressions 
have for centuries worked disastrouslyv 
on the mind of the child, until the mighty 
power and presence of Truth have ap- 
peared the second time, and have aroused 
humanity to resist bondage to mental il- 
lusions and hallucinations, which com- 
pose the so-called material man and the 
material universe. God, the spiritual 
man and the spiritual universe must 
sooner or later appear as the ever-pres- 
ent, deathless reality of being. 

Dr. Chapin cites the case of a little 
boy, three years of age, who developed 
“obscure digestive symptoms.” He adds 
that the mother was frantic with grief 
and fear when she learned from the doc- 
tors that “the only chance for life lay in 
an operation.” He says the Christian 
Scientist who undertook to heal the case 
proved unequal to quiet the mother’s 
fears or to relieve the child. Did the 
doctor investigate this case to ascertain 
whether the person who was ministering 
to the child was a true, competent, con- 
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secrated Christian Scientist, or a so- 
called mental healer, who was not a re- 
flector of that divine Love whose om- 
nipotent force casts out fear, and, as our 
Leader says, “will reinstate man in God’s 
own image and likeness” (People’s Idea 
of God, page 14, pkt. ed.). 

Mrs. Eddy, in referring to a mother’s 
thought-impression upon her child, 
writes as follows: 

“If a child is exposed to contagion or in- 
fection, the mother is frightened and says, 
‘My child will be sick. The law of mortal 
mind and her own fears govern her child 
more than the child’s mind governs itself, 
and they produce the very results which 
might have been prevented through the oppo- 
site understanding. Then it 1s believed that 
exposure to the contagion wrought the mis- 
chief. : : 

“That mother is not a Christian Scientist, 
and her affections need better guidance, who 
says to her child: ‘You look sick.’ “You look 
tired,’ ‘You need rest’.” (S. & H. p. 154). 

Further, to show the necessity of elim- 
inating fear from the mind of the child, 
Mrs. Eddy uses ghosts as an illustra- 
tion. Mental pictures of disease, with 


their accompanying manifestation, should 
be treated by every mother as ghosts, 


and be made as unreal to her child. 

“Would a mother say to her child, who is 
frightened at imaginary ghosts and sick in 
consequence of the fear: ‘I know that ghosts 
are real. They exist, and are to be feared; 
but you must not be afraid of them’? . . 

“.. . children should be told not to believe 
in ghosts, because there are no such things. 
lf belief in their reality is destroyed, terror 
of ghosts will depart and health be restored.” 
(S. & H. p. 352). 

If disease were known to be the result 
of false teaching and false thinking— 
false or mortal thoughts externalized on 
the human body—the fear of disease 
would gradually be destroyed, and with 
the spiritual thought. men, women and 
children would free themselves from dis- 
ease as effectually as they gain their free- 
dom from the fear of ghosts. 

Mrs. Eddy further says, in regard to 
children : 

“Children should be taught the Truth-cure, 
Christian Science, among their first lessons, 
and kept from discussing or entertaining 
theories or thoughts about sickness. To pre- 
vent the experience of error and its suffer- 
ings, keep out of the minds of your children 
either sinful or diseased thoughts. The lat- 
ter should be excluded on the same principle 
as the former.” (S. & H., p. 237). 

Until physicians and the people wit- 
ness for themselves the influence of spir- 
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itual thought, the reflection of Life, Love 
and Truth, on the mind of the child, they 
will not be ready to accept Christian Sci- 
ence. But they must finally awake to 
the scientific fact of being, as stated by 
Mary Baker Eddy: “All is infinite Mind 
and its infinite manifestation, for God is 
All-in-all.” (S. & H., p. 468.) 

In “Unity of Good” Mrs. Eddy writes: 
“The chaos of mortal mind is made the 
stepping-stone to the cosmos of immortal 
Mind.” (P. 56, Lib. Ed.) The chaos of 
mortal mind is turning many to contem- 
plate something better than sin, suffering 
and death. 

In my experience of twenty-six years 
in the teaching and practice of Christian 
Science Mind-healing I have learned that 
in proportion to my fidelity to God’s law 
have I been successful in casting out 
error and healing the sick. 

Dr. Chapin’s article entitled “Christian 
Science and the Child” has recalled my 
experience with the children connected 
with the Sunday School of First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York City, in 
which for twenty-two years I devoted 
my earnest efforts to educating the chil- 
dren to understand the potency of spirit- 
ual thought, and their relation to God; 
to contemplate their divine selfhood, and 
to eliminate the false thoughts which ex- 
press themselves in discord and disease 
upon the corporeal body. 

During twenty-two years, the children, 
numbering at times over three hundred 
members, and ranging from three to fif- 
teen vears of age, seemed to be my 
special care whenever they were attacked 
by disease. Being a teacher of Christian 
Science Mind-healing, it was expected 
in the early days that I was an infallible 
demonstrator of the Truth-cure, there- 
fore the parents of these children turned 
to me to prove my teachings for them. 
As all increased in the understanding of 
divine Metaphysics, and it was under- 
stood that Christian Scientists heal in 
proportion to their possession of the 
Mind of Christ, there was a more intelli- 
gent and reasonable requirement, and the 
practitioners were aided by parents and 
those associated with the sick. until all 
understood and applied to disease the 
Principle and rule of healing. 

Without fear of successful contradic- 
tion from any parent or person, I can 
state that during these twenty-two years 
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but three Sunday School children have 
passed. on—one with a claim of diph- 
theria, one with appendicitis, and the 
third of a ruptured internal blood-vessel. 
These are all the Sunday School chil- 
dren who passed from our sight with 
disease during the twenty-two years of 
my service in the Sunday School. I have 
treated successfully hundreds of cases of 
measles, typhoid, scarlet and slow fevers, 
and every disease which children meet 
between the ages of three and fifteen 
years, every case having been healed 
without drugs or any material aid, and 
with none of the serious after effects 
which often result from these diseases. 

I refer to these cases of healing by 
the power of the Word as my reason for 
my defense of Christian Science Mind- 
healing, and I appeal to the intelligence 
and heart of the people as to whether I 
am justified, after such demonstrations, 
in adhering to the Principle and rule of 
scientific Mind-healing, demonstrated by 
Jesus and taught to me by my revered 
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Leader and Teacher, Mary Baker Eddy. 
Mrs. Eddy questions the world today 
in these words: 


“Which was first, Mind or medicine? I! 
Mind was first and self-existent, then Mind, 
not matter, must have been the first medicine. 
God being All-in-all, He made medicine; but 
that medicine was Mind. It could not have 
been matter, which departs from the nature 
and character of Mind, God. Truth is God's 
remedy for error of every kind, and Truth 
destroys only what is untrue. Hence the fact 
fact that, today as yesterday, Christ casts out 
evils and heals the sick. 

“Tt is plain that God does not employ drugs 
or hygiene, nor provide them for human use; 
else Jesus would have recommended and em- 
ployed them in his healing. The sick are 
more deplorably lost than the sinning, if the 
sick cannot rely on God for help and the sin- 
ning can.” (S. & H., pp. 142 and 143). 

Mrs. Eddy testifies of her regard for 
the medical profession in the following 
words: 

“Tt is just to say that generally the cultured 
class of medical practitioners are grand men 
and women, therefore they are more scientific 


than are false claimants to Christian Science.” 
(S. & H. p. 164). 


New YorxK City. 
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Save Time 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


{The following article by the president of Leland Stanford, Jr., University is the sub- 
stance of an address to the recent graduating class.—EpiTor.] 


HE professor in civil engineering in 
T Harvard said to me the other day, 
“The best advice I can give to my 
graduates in engineering is this, ‘Let 
your competitors smoke.’ ” 

In other words, if somebody must go 
through life carrying a handicap, let it 
be some other fellow. 

The professor went on to say that he 
did not consider the matter primarily 
from the point of view of hygiene or of 
good example, but from that of saving 
of time. #The man who succeeds is the 
man who knows how to use time. /Life 
is a bit short at the best, and it seems 
much shorter when you get on into the 
middle of it. Its effectiveness is meas- 
ured in part by its length. Its length is 
measured not by years, but by that part 
of it which we use. We use only that 
part we spend in sleep, in training, in 
play, in effective helpfulness. Smoking 


does not come under any of these heads. 
Smoking is our disguise for idleness. 
When a man smokes, says the professor 
I have quoted, he does not realize that he 
isidle. He is putting in the time, the time 
that he might otherwise use in some one 
of the normal purposes of life. Daudet 
tells us of certain clubmen who meet and 
think not, neither do they speak—just 
smoke. 

One lesson of the college life is the 
value of training rules. If a man is to 
do his part in a game or a meet he must 
have every nerve free from prejudice. 
The effect of tobacco is to trick the 
nerves. It is a nerve irritant, and wears 
the disguise of a narcotic. But a nar- 
cotic is likewise dangerous. We ought 
not to be sleepy when awake. We have 
the right to sleep when we have earned 
it, by nerve exercise which demands 
nerve rest. To break the training rules 
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is to lose the game, when the game de- 
mands accuracy of sensation and motion, 
absolute truthfulness of nerve response. 

But the essential purpose of going to 
college is to prepare oneself for the 
higher games, for the fine play in the 
noblest and most difficult of all meets, 
the fine art of living. In this game, one 
has need of all mental subtlety, of all 
virile reserves. Every day the test is 
closer than in any athletic game. Every 
day, more depends on one’s being in per- 
fect trim. Every man, sooner or later, 
at some time in his life is brought under 
training rules. If he is not, he is forced 
out of the business. Most usually these 
come too late. Every enforced lie of the 
nervous system makes it harder for it to 
tell the truth afterward. Every strain 
in accuracy of nerve-response makes the 
mind flabby. 

There is an ancient rule of health 
which runs in this fashion: “Rise early, 
before you are twenty-five, if possible.” 

This rule I commend to you. That you 
have observed it already is plain enough. 
[f you were not early risers you would 
not be here to-day. If you had not al- 


ready mastered some of these precepts, 
we should not send you forth with the 
confidence that to-day we are showing. 
ut there are maxims within maxims. 
The secret of early rising is the saving 


of time. To rise at twenty-five, the 
thing to do is to be already thirty years 
old. Not thirty years old in waste and 
disillusion, like some old young men we 
know, but thirty years old through the 
saving of time from idleness for 
thought and will and achievement. 

And in this the waste of smoke is 
only one of many kinds of waste, and 
the greatest waste of all is the waste of 
time. The great achievements of men 
have been for the most part in the inter- 
vals of a busy life. It is an old saying, 
that when you want anything done you 
must get a busy man to do it. The man 
of leisure cannot bring his power to- 

gether. He may have his horses, but his 
’ hands are not on the reins. The years 
of life are threescore and ten, and we 
cut off twenty at one end for training, 
and Nature cuts off what she pleases at 
the other. But any man can make the 
other forty as long as he pleases. He 
can at least get twice as much time out 
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of them as the average man does, and 
effectiveness in life is proportioned to 
the square of the time saved. In any 
event, momentum is proportioned to the 
square of the velocity. The velocity is 
measured by the ground you get over, 
by the time you save from idleness for 
life. 

What is lost in waste must be deduct- 
ed from our savings. The man who is 
thirty years old at twenty in dissipation 
and disillusonment, can count his living 
age at only ten. He counts ten years of 
life and ten of death, with ten years of 
childhood to begin with. 


“The gods for labor give us all good things.” 


This was part of the philosophy of the 
ancient Greeks. They learned it as a 
fact of experience long before [Epi- 
harmus first put it into words. Over 
and over again each generation of men 
tries its Own experiments and comes 
back to the same unvarying conclusion. 
Moreover, we find that these same gods 
never give us anything worth having for 
any other price. They make loans some- 
times, but theirs is a high rate of inter- 
est. They do not forget the contract. 
“By their long memories the gods are 
known.” By the gods the Greeks meant 
the forces that lie all about us, the forces 
that condition our life. These are our 
realities. The rest is dead matter. Our 
knowledge comes from contact with 
these ways and forces, our power de- 
pends on acting in accord with this 
knowledge. In this lies all human possi- 
bility. He who knows the truth can 
trust all and fear nothing. He who 
strikes as the gods strike has the force 
of the gods in his blows. He who de- 
fies them wields a club of air. 

It has been a part of your college 
training to learn something ofthe laws 
and forces that limit life. ¥y To. know 
where you are and what you can do, is | 
the first element in the saving of time. 
You can rise early when the time comes 
for action. 

You will hear men say, “The rich man 
must know how the poor man lives,” 
else humanity cannot keep together. But 
you are poor in gold, I hope, tho rich in 
the better commodities of will and hope. 
So let us say, “The poor man must 
know how the rich man works,” not the 
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rich men who. have inherited land and 
bonds, and who do not know how to use 
them because they have not created 
them. These gilded paupers are not 
many in America, four hundred (are 
they not?) in New York, with a few 
thousand imitators, and in San _Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere in proportion. These 
do not count. They are but froth on 
the human waves, and it is not much 
trouble for us to carry them. But you 
must know how the strong man works, 
and if you would be strong you must 
struggle even as he does, and, if may be, 
with loftier ideals and more genuine 
aspirations. 

Your place will be among the working 
men and women. Your society is a busy 
society, your race is a motor race, your 
nation is “a going concern.” 

There are other nations of a different 
temper, nations where every good and 
great work is to be done tomorrow. Why 
should we strain ourselves to day when 
to sit in the shade is so much pleasanter ? 
Let us do things tomorrow. Tomorrow 
is time enough. There comes an endless 
succession of tomorrows. They have 
been coming since eternity. They will 
surely never fail. 

3ut the land you live in is not the land 
of mafiana,. You may not lose yourself 
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amidst its flowers and palms and banan- 
nas. You are on the right way thus far. 
This we know because you are here to- 
day. lf it were not so you would be 
here tomorrow. You would wait for 
your education, for the day that never 
comes. 

Each of yov lias powers and potential- 
ities of his own, this for one, that for 


another. VTo make the best of what is / 


in us, this is success in life.’ But our 
duty is only relative. It goes with the 
fact of time. “With time enough, any of 
us could do anything. / With this great 
multiplier, it matters little what the other 
factor is.» Any man could be all men if 
he had time enough. With eternity man 
becomes as the gods. But we are not in 
business for eternity. /Our days are few, 
however much we may stretch them, 
and, no doubt, as the humorist reminds 
us, “We shall be a long time dead,” so 
every hour we waste carries away its toll 


from our life, as the dropping water car-___ 


ries away the rock. / Every lost day 


takes away a bit, or a cubit from our 


stature. / And so we come back to our 
first word again. Let us be alert, as be- 
comes the men of the time. Let us rise 
early and let us make some mark in the 
world—before we are twenty-five, if 
possible. 

STANFORD, Cat. 


rs 
What Australia Can Teach America 


BY ELWOOD MEAD 


[The author of the following article is an American engineer who has been engaged in 
various capacities in Western irrigation by Wyoming, Colorado and the United States Gov- 


ernment. 
Water Supply Commission of Victoria. 
editorial columns.—Eb1rTor. ] 


O two countries can learn more’ of 

N value from each other than 
America and Australia. These 

two democracies, one on the eastern 
shore of the Pacific and the other on the 
west, have, as our Minister of Lands has 
said, almost equal areas, the same: lan- 
guage, the same governmental machin- 
ery and the same inherited traditions as 
to the rights and duties of men. Each 
country is practically in its infancy, en- 
gaged in the development of resources 
of great potential value, and in each the 


Three years ago he was called to Australia, and is now chairman of the State 
We comment upon the Australian policy in our 


wisdom and justice of representative 
government is being tested as never be- 
fore by the complex problems growing 
out of the power and influence of corpo- 
rate wealth. 

The people of these two countries who 
are attempting to solve these problems 
are singularly alike. Individually, I 
know of no one more entitled to the 
world’s admiration than the American, 
for his optimism, his self-reliance, his 
energy, capacity and friendly, humane 
spirit. In the three first he is supreme. 
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Nowhere in Australia has there as yet 
been such triumph over obstacles as has 
been shown in America in the creation 
of cities like Denver and Cheyenne, or 
in industrial progress. 

The struggle for wealth and for mate- 
rial development in Australia is far less 
keen than in America, and its achieve- 
ments have not been along these lines; 
but in dealing with questions involving 
the general welfare, in holding the scales 
even between the rights of men and 
money, and in forecasting the require- 
ments of future generations, Australia 
has shown a distinct superiority over 
America. Its social and industrial legis- 
lation has, by its humanity and its suc- 
cess, made Australia a hope and inspira- 
tion to all English-speaking countries. 

Australia began earlier and has done 
far more toward solving the problems of 
the proper management of public utili- 
ties, and the adequate conservation of 
natural resources than America. Much 
of the American legislation on these 
matters in the last fifty years has been 
sordid, short-sighted, selfish; that of 


Australia has been, as a rule, enlight- 


ened and economically sound. 

In the United States we have left the 
ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties largely to private enterprise, which, 
as a rule, operates them for the benefit of 
the owners, and not for the benefit of 
the public. In Australia public utilities 
are, as a rule, owned and operated by 
the public. The State of Victoria owns 
and operates its railroads; the Federal 
Government owns and operates the 
postal service, the telegraph, telephone 
and the parcels post. Transportation of 
intelligence, of people and of goods are 
therefore all controlled by governmental 
agencies. What has been the result? 
There can be only one answer: the peo- 
ple are more fairly and cheaply served 
than by the privately owned systems in 
the United States. 

The evils of secret rebates, the dis- 
crimination between cities, which build 
up one part of the country and hold back 
another, which enrich one individual and 
impoverish his neighbor—which have 
formed such an exasperating feature of 
American railroad history—are un- 
known. There is not a city in Australia 
which requires a George Kindel to fight 
the battle for its commercial existence, 
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as has been necessary in Denver and 
many other American cities. 

In the cheapness of their construction 
and efficiency of operation American 
railways equal those of any country, and 
those of Australia. 
rhat is not what | am considering. | 
am dealing with the way the public is 
served and the price it pays for the serv- 
ice, and that railways owned by the state 
are better for the public than equally 
effectively operated roads privately 
owned, is shown by the fact that the 
people of Australia are contented, while 
the people of the United States are in 
revolt. I have been told by those who 
are in a position to know, that the state- 
owned railways of Victoria could be sold 
for double their cost. But 1 am sure not 
5,000 votes out of half a million would 
favor a sale on these terms. The people 
would no more approve turning these 
state-owned railways over to private 
management than the people of Colo- 
rado would approve making the public 
highways toll roads. 

Each Australian State owns its public 
lands and the conservation of natural 
resources is a matter of State rather 
than Federal legislation. Lands at 
first were regarded as of little value and 
were given away with a mistaken gener- 
osity which the State is now endeavoring 
to correct thru the repurchase and sub- 
division of estates and thru the imposi- 
tion of a graduated land tax, which will 
promote subdivision of land by its own- 
ers. The later management of Victorian 
lands has been more enlightened. The 
State is dotted with forest reserves, such 
reservations having been a part of its 
public policy for many years. The State 
gives no petpetual title to mineral lands, 
but permits mining under leases, renew- 
ing ‘these leases as long as work con- 
tinues, or a satisfactory reason for stop- 
ping exists. This has not retarded de- 
velopment, but it has prevented the 
speculative acquirement of mineral re- 
serves and left the undeveloped country 
in the hands of the public, its proper 
custodian. 

If the State of Victoria has not devel- 
oped any new policies in the manage- 
ment of lands, it has shown foresight 
and wisdom in dealing with rights to 
water. It has recognized, as few coun- 
tries have done, the constantly increas- 
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ing importance of water to the life and - 


comfort of man. No economic fact is of 
more significance. Every increase of 
population and advance in civilization 
multiplies both the extensive and inten- 
sive uses of water, and makes more im- 
perative the need for the public con- 
servation and control of the supply. 
The recent improvements in the trans- 
mission of electrical power have aug- 
mented the value of flowing water to an 
extent which can scarcely be stated in 
percentages. Formerly the factory had 
to go to the stream. Now the energy of 
the stream is transported cheaply and 
with small loss to distant cities, to light 
and heat their homes and turn the myri- 
ad wheels of industry. The utilization 
of water-power in many countries is be- 
ing made an effective agency for pro- 
moting the well-being of the people and 
for the development of local industries, 
and if rightly managed it can be made a 
permanent factor in creating better con- 
ditions of life. Victoria has recognized 


this and is so managing its public water 
supplies as to preserve for future gene- 


rations the full benefits which may come 
from them. No perpetual rights to 
water for any use are granted, only 
licenses to use are issued, and the long- 
est term of any license is fifteen years. 

This effective public control of water 
supplies has been simplified by retaining 
in public ownership not only the water 
itself, but the land thru which streams 
flow, including a strip of land on each 
bank, from one to three chains wide. 
The State is therefore the sole riparian 
proprietor. Owning the land on each 
margin of the stream, it is in a position 
to say who shall place pumps on the 
banks, build dams to utilize their power 
or cut channels to divert their waters. 
No one can take water from an Aus- 
tralian stream without paying for it. 
The charges for this service are nominal, 
the intention being simply to secure 
enough revenue to pay the expenses of 
supervision and of dividing water fairly 
in times of scarcity. 

The Victorian system is enabling the 
State to locate the places where water is 
to be diverted and used so as to secure 
the largest returns. Development there 
is going on according to a prearranged 
and systematic plan. This control over 
the location of works and the charging 
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for the water used has also an important 
educational influence; it makes the doc- 
trine of public ownership perfectly in- 
telligible to the most simple and selfish 
minds. The thing which I keep asking 
myself is: Why could not the American 
States have adopted a plan of this kind? 
Why is it that a self-governing people, 
so intelligent in their own affairs, should 
have, in their public capacity, permitted 
the chaotic and meaningless methods 
which have been followed in Colorado 
and other States in acquiring titles to 
water, to be adopted? Why should not 
the State have determined where water 
should be diverted, instead of leaving it 
wholly to individual inclination and in- 
terest? Why should not some disinter- 
ested public official have determined the 
amount of water used, and the right ac- 
quired by that use, by actual measure- 
ment, instead of adopting the costly and 
cumbersome proceeding in courts, under 
which titles have been acquired ‘for 
ditches that were not built, and for far 
more water than the stream ever car- 
ried? And why should the rights be 
made perpetual, when development could 
be secured without it? 

No one can seriously consider this 
matter without seeing that the prodigal 
granting away of these valuable re- 
sources is taking away from the future 
dwellers in this region one of its great- 
est natural advantages. 

The weakness of American legislation 
is that our people think solely of the 
present and of what each individual can 
get’ out of the country. We need to 
change this. We have a duty to our suc- 
cessors: To transmit to them some of 
the opportunities we have enjoyed, and 
if this generation is not capable of devel- 
oping our resources so that the public 
may enjoy the benefits, ought we not to 
so limit rights in those resources as to 
permit this being done in the future? 
The wisest countries of the world are 
not selling their mines, they are leasing 
them, and no enlightened country gives 
away rights in perpetuity. 

The cascades which tumble down the 
rocky slopes of the Colorado moun- 
tains ought to belong forever to the peo- 
ple, and as far as possible the public 
should enjoy the benefits which come 
from them. But if the present policy of 
granting perpetual rights is continued, 
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only one result can follow: These power 
privileges will pass into the hands of a 
few, just as other resources passed into 
the hands of trusts, and instead of the 
people of the State securing light and 
heat and power at what it costs to gen- 
erate it from our waterfalls, they will 
have to pay what it costs to generate a 
competing power from coal, and instead 
of these mountains benefiting the people 
who live in them, they will simply serve 
to increase the dividends on stocks and 
bonds held in distant cities. 

The great lesson of Australia to 
America is not, however, that the State 
can own and operate a railway system, 
or can conserve its resources in mines 
and streams, but that the people have 
learned that they can act together wisely 
and efficiently in carrying out great 
works for the common good, and that, in 
the development and use of their re- 
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sources, it is the welfare of the many, 
rather than the enrichment of the few, 
which is the governing principle. 

This country has led the world in its 
ability to carry out monumental enter- 
prises for private gain. But if it is to 
continue in the future what it has been 
in the past, the land of opportunity for 
the multitude, we must enlist this effi- 
ciency and capacity in the service of the 
public. Unless this is done, the aggre- 
gation of our resources in a few hands 
must continue. It will become a country 
where a few men will possess great 
wealth and power, with the nation itself 
largely serving them and dominated by 
them, while the crown of democracy and 
an opportunity for the common man will 
pass from the republic on the eastern 
shore of the Pacific to the common- 
wealth on its western shore. 


Victoria, AUSTRALIA, 


“Motoring for People of Moderate 
Means’’ 


BY R. P. 


NDER the above caption Mr. W. 

fF, Dix writes in THe INDEPEN- 

DENT Of April 13. One con- 

cludes, after reading Mr. Dix, that peo- 

ple of moderate means can own a car. 

We hardly know what is meant by 

“Moderate Means.” Will leave that for 
Mr. Dix to answer. 

I owned the fitst car that was brought 
to our town, eight years ago, and have 
watched developments with a great deal 
of interest and have done no little work 
in the accumulation of data as to costs 
in all their details of up-keep, gasoline. 
oils and everything pertaining to the car. 
The following table of figures is based on 
actual use and confirmed by questioning 
many owners of cars. We will take a 
car costing say $2,000, as the most 
economical one, and figure on a yearly 
run of 8,000 miles—viz. : 


Interest on investment ............. $120.00 
bE errors 500.00 
Tires and tubes (for 8,000 -miles).... 300.00 
Thirteen miles to the gal. of gasoline 
ee eae 100.00 
Lubricating oils and grease.......... 50.00 
Casualty and fire insurance........., 110.00 


GETTYS 

Garage, $10.00 per month........... $120.00 

Up-keep and incidentals ............ 120.00 

One-half wages of “house boy” as 
0 Pe a eee 180.00 

TO SI CRM aos Sisivcincencedeaes $1,600.00 


Average cost per mile, twenty cents. 

Now where is the man with “moderate 
means” that can stand this? It is true 
that hundreds of them are in the posses- 
sion of men of “moderate means,” and 
they go dashing up and down our streets 
at a break-neck speed, regardless of costs 
or danger to themselves and others. 

By cutting down grocers’ bills, reduc- 
ing rents, cutting out life insurances, 
wife wearing cheaper bonnets, keeping 
John from college and Mary from board- 
ing school, this can be kept up for 
awhile, but the strain cannot last long, 
and he will have to go back to the liverv 
stable or more likely “Shank’s mare,” un- 
less his shanks have been knocked out of 
place by reckless driving, and leave the 
car as a “toy for the rich only.” 

My figures and remarks are based on 
cars for “joy riding” only. For the phy- 
sician or business man they do not apply. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Life of Cecil Rhodes 


THERE has not yet been time since 
Cecil Rhodes passed from the stage to 
form the historic estimate of his charac- 
ter and influence on the development of 
the British Empire. Elements of great- 
ness there surely were in his nature; but 
whether he will finally find his place 
among statesmen or among politicians ; 
among empire-builders or among buc- 
caneers ; among the promoters of civiliza- 
tion or among the enemies of true prog- 
ress, can only be determined after many 
more years have passed over his work 
than have elapsed since his death in 1902. 
Sir Lewis Michell in his biography* 
makes no attempt to weigh impartially 
the merits of his hero. He states, at the 
outset, that his intention is to “portray 
the real man as he appeared to his per- 
sonal friends and to his political oppo- 
nents”; but affection and admiration— 
amounting almost to hero-worship—color 
the picture. Sir Lewis Michell can hard- 
ly be trusted to treat fairly those who 
differed in opinion and policy from 
Rhodes. He is ready with a sneer at the 
mention of men such as the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, Mr. Labouchere, and even 
Mr. Gladstone, when their ideas of native 
rights, or of colonial management, dif- 
fered from those of Rhodes. As execu- 
tor and trustee of Rhodes, Sir Lewis 
Michell has had access to all his papers, 
private and official, and he gives in these 
two volumes much of the actual sayings 
and writings of Rhodes, along with an 
account of his work which frequently 
becomes little more than a chronicle of 
events. To this material Sir Lewis 
Michell adds a copy of the Rhodesian 
Charter and more important still, as a 
revelation of character, a verbatim copy 
of that most remarkable historic docu- 
ment—the last will and testament of 
Cecil Rhodes. All this is first-hand ma- 
terial from which the reader is able to 
form his own estimate of the man who 





*Tue Lire AND TIMES OF THE RicHt Hon, CeEc1L 
Joun Ruopes. 1853-1902. By the Hon. Sir Lewis 
Michell, New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 2 vols. 
Pp. xiii-359; x-357- $7.50. 
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added an immense state to the British 
Empire and who, while occupying the 
responsible position of Prime Minister 
of a self-governing British colony, risked 
embroiling his country in war by allow- 
ing a hostile expedition to be organized 
under his eye, and to carry war into a 
neighboring country with which Great 
Britain had no open quarrel. 

The most contentious events in Cecil 
Rhodes’s career—what was termed in 
England his attempt to buy the Liberal 
party in 1891, and his connection with 
the Jameson Raid of 1895-6—are both 
treated frankly and fully by Sir Lewis 
Michell. The English election inci- 
dent is perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing so far as concerns the light 
thrown on _ Rhodes’s character. In 
his correspondence with Mr. Schnad- 
horst, the Liberal party manager, over 
the donation of £5,000 to Liberal cam- 
paign funds, as later in his will, Rhodes 
showed a-naive belief that by the use of 
a little of his money he could control the 
course of events and make history flow 
in the channels he had marked out. In 
sending the subscription to Mr. Schnad- 
horst, Rhodes made two stipulations— 
first, that the Irish Home Rule bill should 
provide for Irish representation at West- 
minster, and, second, that the English 
should not evacuate Egypt. If either of 
these conditions should be violated, the 
money was to be returned or devoted to 
some charity. Irish representation at 
Westminster was embodied in the Home 
Rule bill of 1893, and the English have 
not yet evacuated Egypt; but it would 
he somewhat humiliating to the pride of 
British statesmen if it had to be acknowl- 
edged that the money of Cecil Rhodes— 
a paltry £5,000—had controlled British 
policies in these two matters. It was 
nevertheless Rhodes’s opinion that by 
making this subscription he was ensur- 
ing the adherence of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to the lines of policy he had mapped 
out for it. 


The same faith in his opinions and- 


theories, and the same determination to 
rivet them on the world by means of his 
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money, are visible in the last will of Ce- 
cil Rhodes. This remarkable document 
runs to twenty-six of Sir Lewis Michell’s 
pages. ‘The best-known clauses of this 
will are those relating to the foundation 
of the Rhodes scholarships, and the con- 
ditions — especially the twice-repeated 
condition that “the students who shall be 
elected shall not be merely bookworms” 
—under which these scholarships are to 
be enjoyed. But quite as interesting as 
revelations of the character of their au- 
thor, are the clauses relating to the Suf- 
folk estate of Dalham Hall, which he 
bequeathed to his brother with the in- 
tention of founding a territorial family 
in England. This estate he entailed to 
the full limit of the English law. Then 
follow the clauses explaining his inten- 
tions: 

“Whereas I feel that it is the essence of a 
proper life that every man should during some 
substantial period thereof have some definite 
occupation and I object to an expectant heir 
developing into what I call a loafer. And 
whereas the rental of Dalham Hall estate is 
not more than sufficient for the maintenance 
of the estate, and my experience is that one 
of the things making for the strength of 
England is the ownership of country estates 
which could maintain the dignity and comfort 
of the head of the family, but that this posi- 
tion has been absolutely ruined by the prac- 
tice of creating charges upon the estates either 
for younger children or for the payment of 
debts, whereby the estates become insufficient 
to maintain the head of the family in dignity 
and comfort. And whereas I humbly be- 
lieve that one of the secrets of England’s 
strength has been the existence of the class 
termed the country landlords who devote their 
efforts towards the maintenance of those on 


their property. And whereas this is my own 
experience.” 


The will then proceeded to direct that 
if the life tenant of the estate attempted 
to assign any charge, or to incumber his 
interest in any manner, he was to for- 
feit all right to the estate. It also pro- 
vided that no heir could inherit unless 
he had either been engaged consecu- 
tively for ten years in some profession 
or business or within one year after 
reaching the age of twenty-one he should 
engage in some profession or business 
and so continue for ten years; and also 
that :f the profession were neither the 
army nor navy, the heir to the estate 
must become a member of some militia 
or volunteer corps. 
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This attempt of Rhodes to found z 
family in his brother’s line, and to sorta 
upon at least one corner of England in 
perpetuity a perfected example of 
what in his opinion an English terri- 
torial family ought to be, has yet to stand 
the test of time. It is evidently out of 
harmony with the present tendency of 
the English people to revolt against the 
massing of land in great estates, and the 
perpetuation of feudalism in the persons 
of the great land-owners. But Cecil 
Rhodes—altho he strongly asserted the 
right of every civilized man in South 
Africa—black or white—to the exer- 
cise of the franchise—was at heart no 
democrat. He was too autocratic, too 
eager for short cuts to dominion, to 
wealth, and to civilization, to be content 
with the slow, blundering, but secure 
progress of democracy. 


& 


The Jews: A Study of Race and Environ- 
ment. By Maurice Fishberg. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

We are indebted to Dr. Fishberg for 
the great mass of information he has 
gathered in this volume and for his in- 
teresting discussion of the Jew from the 
point of view of ‘race purity and the 
effect of environment as the Jew has 
passed thru one period, one country and 
one set of experiences after another. He 
gives ample elaboration of the thesis that 
the Jews are not a pure race. He goes 
further and adduces testimony to the 
effect that not only has there been con- 
siderable intermixture of blood, but that 
the heterogeneity of characteristics is 
such as to invalidate the usual claims to 
separate nationality for the Jewish. 
people. Thus he says 

“We have found no differences between 
Jews and Christians which can justly be at- 
tributed to racial causes, and which depend 
solely on hereditary transmission, unaffected 
by the environment—Religion, the Jewish, as 
well as the Christian and Mohammedan, with 
the assistance of the State, artificially created 
the type of the Jew of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There is nothing unusual 
in the fact that an isolated community should 
evolve peculiar characteristics. As a matter 
of fact, in those countries in which the Church 
has been separated from the State the type 
of the Jew has undergone a transformation 
and approached more or less the type of the 
people among which he lives. There was 
nothing in the way of such a transformation 
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as soon as the barriers placed by religion and 
the State were removed, because ethnically 
there are practically no differences between 
Jews and other Europeans. 
conglomerations of various racial elements 
blended together in a manner that makes it 
impossible to disentangle the components, or 
even the predominant race, out of the ethnic 
chaos of most nations.” 

One feels that Dr. Fishberg proves too 
much. For it is apparent that, tho there 
is ample evidence of the assimilability of 
the Jews and that they have many char- 
acteristics in common with others, still 
as we find them scattered over different 
parts of the globe, they are distinguished 
as groups with reference to which cer- 
tain qualities may be predicated. 


st 


The Incas of Peru. By Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, With 16 Illustrations and 
$ Map. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
3. 

Few men have felt a call to investi- 
gate an historical mystery at so early an 
age as fourteen, who continue to feel the 
charm of the call thru sixty years of a 
busy life, and hark back to the sound of 
it at seventy-four. Sir Clements Mark- 
ham is one of the few. As a naval cadet 
on board H. M. S. Collingwood he first 
saw the land of the Incas on the west 
coast of South America. Seeing it, he 
was fascinated by it, and began to study 
the geography and history of it, the 
polyglot language of its mixed people, 
the story so wonderfully told by Pres- 
cott, of its remarkable princes and the 
semi-socialistic realm they had built up, 
to be toppled down by the touch of a 
few armed knights from Spain. He has 
translated and printed many records de- 
tailing the known life of the coast and 
the mountain people, and more than 
hinting at the half known antecedents of 
that wonderful civilization which util- 
ized gold in its daily activities pretty 
much as we utilize galvanized nails of 
iron. Now, after sixty years of re- 
search and comparison of the works of 
many other searchers, he returns to the 
old fascinating story of the Incas, which 
he tells with such additions and modifi- 
cations as sixty years have brought. 
After much discussion of authorities, 
columns of statistics and geographical 
detail, which will interest the student of 
history, he passes to what will be of 
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most fascination to the general reader, 


‘the probable origin of the somewhat 


patriarchal system which may have been 
found already in existence, ready to be 
pulled into shape by a capable hand. He 
shows how this shaping may have been 
on the easy lines followed by all pastoral 
and agricultural peoples; easy, one may 
say, until the cattle became numerous 
and the crops tempting; simple, until a 
certain hierarchical differentiation as to 
the proper uses of cattle and crops and 
tempting portions of the agriculturists 
themselves, brought complexity into the 
primitive ideas of socialism. Kings then 
had their turn. Sir Clements does not 
claim to have been the first to attack the 
problem of antecedents and conditions. 
He was “gradually approaching the dis- 
covery that Peruvian socialism was not a 
conception of the Incas, but the result 
of much more ancient organizations 
recognized and adopted by the Incas.” 
It was the German sociologist Cunow, in 
his “Organization of the Empire of the 
Incas—Investigation into Their Ancient 
Agrarian Communism,” who “has caused 
a complete revolution in the manner of 
considering the rule of the Incas.” The 
communistic organization was ‘anterior 
to” the Inca monarchy. Communism was 
the result of the union of the numerous 
ayllus, or “village communities,” organ- 
ized “on the same basis as the village 
communities of India, and the German 
mark.” This primitive union “collec- 
tively held the land under the domina- 
tion of the most powerful among them.” 
Ancient Peru was not “the archetype of 
socialism, but a vast agglomeration of 
village communities.” As such it came 
into the hands of kings to be developed. 
This view Sir Clements adopts, but, like 
a true and loyal subject of royal govern- 
ment, he “does not consider that the pre- 
existence of communities holding land in 
common at all detracts from the admira- 
tion that is due to the government of the 
Incas.” 
& 


By Edwin R. A. Selig- 
The Macmillan Co. 1911. $3. 


The Income Tax. 
inan. 


711 pp. 

In the midst of a discussion torn by 
political bias and superficial information, 
Professor Seligman has come forward 
with a volume upon the history and the- 
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ory of the income tax which shows the 


author’s usual mastery of essential prin- ° 


ciples and important details. Its tone is 
scholarly, judicial and conservative, but 


the wealth of detail is more than the | 


casual reader would take time to wade 
thru. Professor Seligman is concerned 
with presenting a clear exposition of the 
most important examples of income 
taxation in existence today ; he traces the 
legislative and literary history of each, 
analyzes the provisions of the existing 
law and explains the practical workings 
of the system. This is done for Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Austria, Italy 
and Switzerland. American experiences 
with the income tax are studied in their 
relation to the peculiar constitutional 
situation in the United States. The 
chapter on “The Constitutionality of the 
Income Tax” is the most interesting 
chapter in the book. In it Professor 
Seligman shows that in the famous Pol- 
lock cases the Supreme Court of the 
United States was misled by the counsel 
into an historical interpretation which 
was beyond all doubt erroneous. The 
discussion of the constitutionality of the 
income tax showing quite conclusively 
that little is to be hoped for from a Su- 
preme Court whose decisions have been 
based upon glaring historical errors, 
Professor Seligman turns his attention 
to the question of a sixteenth amend- 
ment. Here he takes issue with former 
Governor Hughes. In the last chapter 
of the book a practicable program is out- 
lined. The three forms of the income 
tax are discussed. The author maintains 
that there should be a tax on corporate 
incomes and a tax on individual in- 
comes secured from corporations, Since 
the interest on bonds is fixed, the latter 
tax would not work undue hardship. 
The salaries of officials and employees of 
corporations should also be taxed. Busi- 
ness and professional incomes should be 
taxed, but a differential rate is advisable. 
Incomes from real estate should be 
taxed upon the occupier. Incomes from 
non-corporate securities, chiefly mort- 
gages, should be taxed on the occupier, 
thus avoiding the shifting of the tax to 
the borrower in the shape of an in- 
creased rate of interest. Professor 
Seligman finds that thruout democratic 
countries the best criterion of taxable 
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faculty has been found in income. He 
therefore argues that the United States 
is bound to fall in line with the other 
countries in the near future. 


& 


Heroes of California: The Story of the 
Founders of the Golden State as Nar- 
rated by themselves or Gleaned from 
other Sources. By George Wharton 
—_— Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
2. 

This book is not either biography or 
history, nor is it by any means fiction. 
It belongs to that class of biographic 
essay which makes of its subject -a con- 
venient peg on which to hang fact, fancy 
and vision. Mr. James is scandalized at 
the local ignorance concerning the heroes 
of the Golden State, and has undertaken 
to popularize their stories. As his biblio- 
graphical appendix shows, he has read 
the first book that came to hand for each 
of the heroes mentioned in his forty-two 
chapters— Spanish priests, trappers, 
gold-seekers, scouts, sailors, engineers 
and scientists. Sometimes his sources 
have been useful; always they have been 
fragmentary; wherever possible he has 
padded his text with quotations in which 
he appears not to know any difference in 
value between the actual word of a par- 
ticipant and the writings of Hittell and 
Bancroft. The volume has some value 
as a catalog or guide book, but in nearly 
every chapter it bears witness to the in- 
discriminate credulity of its writer. 

& 

Legal Development in Colonial Massachu- 
setts, 1630-1686. By Charles J. Hilkey. 
(In Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 
xxxvii, No. 2.) New York: Columbia 
University Press. 

Dr. Hilkey takes exception to the pre- 
vailing belief that the English colonists 
brought the common law to America and 
relied upon it as their guide and safe- 
guard. He asserts, to the contrary, that 
tho they brought certain legal practices 
to which they were accustomed at home, 
they relied most heavily upon the enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law and the statutes 
of their own Assembly. In some cases, 
indeed, there was prolonged litigation, as 
the colonists resisted the application of 
the common law of intestacy to them- 
selves. The thesis is based upon a care- 
ful analysis of the law-making bodies 
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and the law itself, and adds another to 
the already strong list of arguments 
which go to prove that the colonial en- 
vironment was quite as effective as the 


traditional rights of Englishmen in 
building up the New England. 
a 


Literary Notes 


.The President has announced Henry 
Bacon, of New York, to be the choice of the 
Fine Arts Commission as designer of the 
Lincoln memorial to be erected, probably in 
Potomac Park, under the $2,000,000 appropri- 
ation ao by Congress. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s gift to 
itor $75,000 site for a new public 
library—speaks equally well for the poet’s loy- 
alty toward his home city and for the popu- 
larity of his verse. We hope it will not too 
greatly encourage young dialect-poets. 


..-Volume XI of the Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society (University, 
Miss.) contains eighteen new contributions to 
the history of the State. Many of these 
treat of the reconstruction period. The vol- 
ume is an excellent example of this kind of 
publication. 

....-London has behind it a continuous 
history of nearly nineteen hundred years, and 
the tourist is often at a loss as to the most 


important spots to visit. An Historical 
Guide to London, by G. R. Stirling Taylor 
(Dutton; $2), gives much historical matter 


in practical and pleasing form, 
trated by 56 photographs. 


well illus- 

....Anyone who has been in Italy knows 
the skill of the Italian cook, especially in the 
preparation of vegetables for the table. 
Leaves From Our Tuscan Kitchen, by Janet 
Ross (London: J. M. Dent; $1) is a welcome 
addition to our list of cook-books, as it gives 
168 recipes with clear directions for cooking 
vegetables after the Italian fashion. 


..The sculptor Rodin has delivered to the 
French Government, as a gift of certain of his 
friends, his statue, /’Homme qui Marche. This 
bronze is now on exhibition at Rome, but 
after the close of the International Exposition 
it will be placed in the Court of Honor of 
the Farnese Palace, where is housed the 
French Embassy and School. 


..Robert D. Benedict, having browsed to 
his heart’s content upon the French chronicles 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, has retold some of their 
more diverting anecdotes and episodes in the 
little volume published by Badger as Stories 
from the Old French Chronicles. He has 
done his work simply and effectively. 
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... William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of 
Ripon, has prepared an excellent manual of 
private prayers and devotions, drawing from 
more than a hundred authors ranging from 
St. Augustine to Dr. J. H. Jowett. The vol- 
ume iis appropriately bound and published 
under the title of The Communion of Prayer 
(Philadelphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 


..Prof. W. J. McGlothlin of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary has per- 
formed a valuable service for those interested 
in the growth of Christian doctrine by bring- 
ing together in his Baptist Confessions of 
Faith (Am. Bap. Pub. Society; $2.50), all the . 
important creedal statements of his denom- 
ination from their beginnings in 1527 down to 
the present time. 


..Longmans, Green, & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of “Harvard Historical Studies” and 
from them we receive The Public Life of 
Joseph Dudley: A Study of the Colonial Pol- 
icy of the Stuarts in New England ( 1660-1715.) 
The author is Dr. Everett Kimball, and his 
monograph has distinct value for the student 
of our colonial history in the period between 
settlement and revolution ($2). 


... The first vote taken by the French Acad- 
emy on the award of the new 10,000 franc 
prize, to be offered annually for the best novel 


of the year, resulted in no choice. Charles 
Péguy, Louis de Robert, Romain Rolland, 
Henry Bordeaux, Colette Yver, Francis 
James, Pierre Mille and Paul Adam di- 


vided the votes of the twenty-cight mem- 
bers in attendance on the four ballots taken. 
The academy succeeded, however, in award- 
ing to the first of these novelists—Charles Pé 
guy—the Prix Estrade-Delcros, 8,000 francs. 
To Louis Bertrand was awarded the Prix 
Alfred-Née (3,500 francs). This prize goes 
to M. Bertrand as author of the Livre de la 
Méditerranée. The Prix Vitet, 2,500 francs, 
goes to Colonel Barattier, author of A irav- 
ers l'Afrique, and the Prix Narcisse-Michaut 
(2,000 francs) to Paul Renaudin, author of 
Ce qui demeure. 


..It is the fashion nowadays to turn old 
books into new ones. So it is with Labou- 
laye’s “Abdallah,” from the French of which 
Walter Taylor Field has “adapted” his Quest 
of the Four-Leaved Clover, a tale of Arabia. 
Ginn & Co. make a most attractive little vol- 
ume of this (40 cents). It is destined to 
prove of usefulness as a supplementary reader 
in the sixth to the eighth grades and should 
also give pleasure to the children who read it 
out of school. 


..John Dennis is remembered because he 
was Dryden’s contemporary, and, to his cost, 
Swift’s and Pope’s. His career was long and 
active, and Dr. H. G. Paul has made His Life 
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and Criticism the subject of a monograph 
(Columbia University Press, Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, Agents; $1.25). Dennis was by no means 
the fool that some who know nothing of his 
work may represent. He was least foolish as 
critic. Dr. Paul’s account of him is a labori- 
ous, conscientious and uninspired exercise in 
the literary history of seventeenth century 
England. 


....Holt is the publisher of Francis Storr’s 
Half a Hundred Tales. The classical stories 
are not, for the most part, retold by Mr. 
Storr, but chosen from the narratives of Haw- 
thorne and less famous authors, not forgetting 
’ Bulfinch. The line illustrations here are by 
Franck C. Papé. It is a volume of evident 
merit. We also receive a new and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Charles Mills Gayley’s Classic 
Myths in English Literature and Art (Ginn; 
$1.60) ; a book too well known to need either 
introduction or the high praise which it would 
otherwise deserve. 


....Some weeks ago we noticed the issue 
of “Classical Rome” in the series of Grant 
Allen’s Historical Guides (Holt; $1.35), and 
now, in uniform format (a most convenient 
one for traveler’s hand or pocket) we have 
Christian Rome, by J. W. and A. M. Cruick- 
shank. It is an excellent guide for one who 
wants more detailed information than Bae- 
deker affords, and so is its companion volume 
in this series, the Grant Allan Florence, re- 
vised by the same travelers. 

....A scholarly and comprehensive treatise 
on The Christian Doctrine of Man (imported 
by Scribners; $2.25) comes from the pen of 
Mr. H. Wheeler Robinson, tutor in Rawdon 
College. 3eginning with a consideration of 
the psychological terms of the Old Testament 
wherein he finds later conceptions taking 
form, the author traces the development of 
anthropological ideas thru New Testament 
and Christian history, and shows their rela- 
tions to modern thought. Of special value 
is the discussion of the transformation 
wrought in doctrinal forms by the growth of 
science, philosophy and sociology. 


....It is difficult to prepare a boox really 
likely to prove helpful as a literary guide ro 
the professional man of letters, and almost 
equally difficult for the reviewer to welcome 
any such attempt with real enthusiasm. Proi. 
Frederic Taber Cooper’s papers on The 
Craftsmanship of Writing were originally read 
as lectures in connection with the University 
Extension System at Columbia University. 
Subsequently they were printea in a monthly 
magazine. They are now published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ($1.20). Professor Cooper is an 
intelligent and discreet adviser, but we know 
of no effective school of Inerature except the 
laboratory of experience. 
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....The old injunction to “know thyself” 
is continually receiving new application to the 
possibilities of self-development. Mr. Stan- 
ton Davis Kirkham makes some wise and 
interesting observations along this line in his 
new book on Resources; An Interpretation 
of the Well Rounded Life (Putnam). The 
author’s brisk way of hitting at human foibles 
and suggesting commonsense measures is well 
illustrated in his declaration that 
“the race, after having been cupped, bled, blistered, 
saturated with calomel and boneset and its appendix 
removed, is now coming to the conclusion that if it 
will keep clean, avoid over-eating, and take normal 
exercise and sleep, Nature will perhaps take care of 
herself.” 

...-The Subjection of Women, by John 
Stuart Mill, published in 1860, has been 
brought out in a new edition (Stokes, New 
York; 50 cents) with a foreword by Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Very little, if any, of its ar- 
gument has become antiquated in over forty 
years since it was written, and it carries a 
message from one of the clearest minds of 
the nineteenth century, to the social reform- 
ers of the twentieth, enforced by keen analy- 
sis, relentless logic and reasonable exposition 
of the principles of justice which ought to 
underlie all laws affecting the status of wo- 
man. 


....The study of Christian sociology has 
been introduced into some of the theological 
seminaries with praiseworthy results, and the 
need of the discipline in preparation for the 
work of the ministry is felt and recognized 
more and more. To those who are not fa- 
vored with academic training in this respect, 
and to a wider circle of intelligent readers 
The Social Engineer (Eaton & Mains; $1.50), 
by Prof. Edwin L. Earp, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, will prove of great value in show- 
ing the nature and possibilities of leadership 
in social activities on the part of ministers 
and other religious workers. The book 
abounds in helpful suggestions made in sim- 
ple terms and enforced by many a homely 
illustration. 

...-In his preface to Three Plays by Bri- 
eux (Brentano), George Bernard Shaw tells 
us that the Frenchman is the most important 
dramatist west of Russia. In that kind of 
comedy which is not an entertainment alone, 
but a history and criticism of contemporary 
morals, he is the greatest French playwright 
since Moliére. Mr. Shaw realizes that this 
is not the view of the French criticis. He 
does not care, for Paris is 


“easily the most prejudiced, old fashioned, obsolete- 
minded city in the west of Europe.” 


Brieux is, perhaps, even greater than Mo- 
li¢re: for the latter “never indicted society,” 
but only “destroyed the prestige of those 
conspiracies against society which we 
the professions.” 


call 
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.In Thackeray's account of a Channel 
crossing, from Dover to Paris, 1830, he rep- 
resents himself as accosted by a French por- 
ter, in these eloquent words: 


“Sare, eef you af no ’otel, I sall recommend you, 
milor, to ze Otel Betfort, in ze quay, sare, close 
to the bathing machines and custom ha-oose. Good 
bets and fine garten, sare, in French or English style. 
I am the commissionnaire, sare, and vill see to your 
loggish.” 


In reproducing the narrative in a recent issue, 
the Annales politiques et littéraires explains 
that this is l'anglais tel que le parle the 
French hotel servant, and translates “good 
bets and fine garten” bons lits et carte ex- 
cellente. This is, we suppose, l’anglais tel qu’ 
on le traduit. 


-The French lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity, during the coming year, is to be Pro- 
fessor Gustave Lanson, bibliographer and lit- 
erary historian. His subject is the develop- 
ment of the philosophical spirit in French lit- 
erature during the eightenth century, and his 
first lecture will be delivered October 2. An- 
other Sorbonne professor, M. Charles Diehl, 
is to represent France at Harvard, and will 
sail for Boston early in October. He will 
offer three lectures each week, two of them 
being for students only, and on the subject of 
Byzantine civilization, while the public lec- 
tures will be on the expansion of France in 
the Orient during the Middle Ages. He will 
also deliver a series of eight lectures in Bos- 
ton at the Lowell Institute on the Byzantine 
cities and their art, Ravennes, Constantinople, 
Palermo, etc. 


.Says Prof. Kuno Meyer, in the intro- 
duction to his Selections from Ancient Irish 
Poetry (Dutton; $1.25): 


“The fact is becoming recognized in ever wider 
circles that the vernacular literature of ancient Ire- 
land is the most primitive and original among the 
literatures of Western Europe, and that in its origins 
and development it affords a most fascinating study. 
Whatever may be its intrinsic merit, its importance 
as the earliest voice from the dawn of West Euro- 
pean civilization cannot be denied.” 


This intrinsic merit is none too well reflected 
in his translations, which are decidedly rough. 
It is in nature poetry that the Gael is, perhaps, 
on surest ground—at any rate, he was won- 
derfully early upon this ground. 


. “Like the Japanese, the Celts were always quick to 
take an artistic hint; they avoid the obvious and the 
commonplace; the half-said thing to them is dearest.’ 


Not. nature poetry alone is represented here, 
nor that and poetry of heroism. The cynic 
will delight in the last of the translations, 
“From the Instructions of King Cormac.” 


._The Early Letters of Marcus Dods, 
D. Db (Hodder & Stoughton), the late prin- 
cipal of New College, Edinburgh, are select- 
ed and edited by his son, who gives a short 
sketch of his father’s life in the introduction. 
Altho a few of the letters were written dur- 
ing Dr. Dods’s university career, the bulk of 
them comes from the years of probationship 
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when the young graduate was serving as as- 
sistant to various ministers and looking for 
a pulpit of his own. The devoted affection 
for his sister Marcia, to whom many of the 
letters are addressed, lights up these dis- 
couraging six years with a glow and warmth 
which make their history worth recording in 
this autobiographical form. Both the style 
and content of the letters foretell the solid 
development and confident strength of later 
years. 


a 
Pebbles 


Into my smiling rosebud mouth 
The smiling barber deftly hooks 
His finger, and pulls it awry 
To get the whiskers in the nooks 
At either corner, and he asks— 
And gives my head a scratch or two— 
“Your head is very dirty, don't 
You think you need a nice shampoo?” 


Then he says: “You need a massage.” 
But I insist that I do not! 

And then he blisters my poor face 
Within a towel reeking hot; 

Then he insists I ought to have 
A mess of tonic on my hair! 

And that is why I hate to sit , 
Me in a barber’s easy chair. 


And all the while the barber breathes 
His onion breath into my face, 
And hooks his finger ’rieath my lip 
And drags my mouth all out of place. 
A bootblack fumbles at my feet, 
And begs and begs me with a whine 
To loosen up and come across 
And let him give my shoes a shine. 
—Houston Post. 


Opp, isn’t it, that one can carry a mortgage 
and yet not be able to lift it; that a man car 
be calm and collected at his wedding, and yet 
lose control of himself?—Boston Transcript. 


“Ts your husband in favor of initiative and 
referendum ?” 

“Yes,” replied the woman in the sun-bonnet ; 
“and the recall and local option and anything 
that ‘Il enable him to go to the polls and miss 
a day’s work.”—Washington Star. 


“So you have had a long siege of nervous 
prostration?” we say to the haggard author. 
“What caused it? , Overwork ?” 

“In a way, yes,” he answers weakly. “I 
tried to do a novel with a Robert W. Cham- 
Vie hero and a Mary E. “Wilkins heroine.” — 
Life. 


Tue American opinion of English coffee is 
not exalted. A visitor from across the her- 
ring pond sat down to breakfast in a London 
boarding establishment. The landlady came 
bustling i in with the coffee pot. “It looks like 


rain,” said she, by way of making ‘conversa-* 
tion. “Yes,” said he, sniffing, “but it smells 
something like coffee, anyway.”—London 


Chronicle. 
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The Steel Investigation 
Ir may be inferred from the remarks 


and questions of majority members of 
the committee now making an investiga- 
tion concerning the Steel Corporation or 
Steel Trust, that some of them believe 


the panic of 1907 was deliberately 
caused by certain moneyed interests to 
serve their selfish purposes. That part 
of the inquiry—and it‘is a large part— 
which relates to the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company by 
the Corporation in the first week of No- 
vember, 1907, has shown that this theory 
is regarded in the committee with some 
favor, altho those who are really famil- 
iar with the history of the panic know 
that it deserves no consideration what- 
ever. Mr. Roosevelt’s recent testimony 
as to that transaction has been read with 
interest. Like much of the other testi- 
mony, however, there was little in it that 
was new. 

The truth is that in the early days of 
the panic several speculators of consider- 
able prominence, some of them connect- 
ed with the steel industry, were carrying 
a large part of the Tennessee Company’s 
capital stock, having had in mind a 
merger with another company or some 
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other profitable disposition of it.- Thru 
the agency of a well-known brokerage 
firm this stock had been placed in banks 
and trust companies as security for loans 
which were maturing. The market price 
of the shares was falling; the lending 
institutions wanted their money and 
could not get it. There was danger that 
two or three of them, with the broker- 
age firm, would fail. The stock, carry- 
ing control of the-company, was offered 
to capitalists identified with the Steel 
Corporation, who did not greatly desire 
to buy. They had had an opportunity, 
before the panic, to take it. Realizing, 
however, that the severity of the panic 
and their own losses would be increased 
if the desired relief should be withheld, 
they consented to purchase the shares if 
prosecution for violation of the Anti- 
Trust law could be avoided. 

Two of them went to Washington and 
laid the case before President Roosevelt, 
who assured them that he would not 
“interpose any objection.” He virtually 
promised that they should not be prose- 
cuted for thus enlarging (from 58 to 62 
per cent.) the Corporation’s share of the 
steel industry. There is an attempt now 
to show that the panic had been manu- 
factured ; that there had been a conspir- 
acy to embarrass the owners of the 
stock, in order that they might be com- 
pelled to part with it, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt was misled by the reports giv- 
en to him. 

We believe that Mr. Roosevelt was 
moved by a sense of duty to the people, 
but his recent testimony proves that he 
was not then, and is not now, well in- 
formed as to the nature and course of 
the panic. ‘The result,” he says, “justi- 
fied my judgment. The panic was 
stopped.” But it was not stopped, on or 
about November 4, 1907. The capitalists 
who came to see him told him “they 
knew of no other way by which the 
panic could be stopped.” This sale, he 
adds, “offered the only chance of arrest- 
ing” it. The “damage threatened was 
incalculable,” and he sought to “prevent 
appalling disaster.” As we have said, 
and as almost everybody knows, the 
panic did not end on November 4, a few 
days after the beginning of it. The re- 
lief given by the sale of the Tennessee 
Company undoubtedly had a good effect. 
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but if the sale had not been made we 
think the additional failures would have 
been limited to those of the involved 
brokerage firm, one trust company and 
one bank. Of course, no one can be sure 
that other institutions would not have 
been shaken, but it seems to us that the 
severity of the panic would not have 
been very greatly increased. 

We are confident, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt believed an “appalling disas- 
ter” was impending. But we cannot ad- 
mit that the panic was “‘stopped” by his 
action. Opinions of good men differ as 
to his duty at the time. His decision 
was judicial in character. He felt that 
the emergency was an extraordinary one, 
and that he could rightly take no other 
course. 

The inquiry has drawn interesting 
suggestions from men representing great 
companies. Some time ago, Judge Gary, 
the head of the Steel Corporation, said 
in his testimony that he would be pleased 
if there should be some authority at 
Washington to tell him what his com- 
pany could do, and even to regulate 
prices. A few days later, Attorney- 


General Wickersham, in a public ad- 
dress, spoke in favor of the appointment 
of a commission empowered to supervise 
and regulate great corporations engaged 
in interstate business, as the railroads 
are now regulated by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. Mr. Perkins, 
formerly of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., and influential in the management 
of the Steel Corporation, said to the 
investigating committee last Saturday: 


“I believe the mere question of ‘limelight’ 
an important thing. Publicity, I firmly think, 
would eradicate many of our troubles. If 
we had a law providing that a corporation 
engaged in interstate business could register 
itself with a bureau here in Washington, sub- 
mitting its prices, its balance sheets, its meth- 
ods, its treatment of labor, etc., and if these 
reports should be published, thus gaining the 
confidence of the public in the corporation’s 
securities, the confidence of the competitor 
that he was being fairly treated, and the con- 
fidence of the consumer that he was being 
fairly dealt with, [ think that very soon all 
corporations would register themselves and 
that we should have publicity which would 
go a long way toward removing the evils of 
our great companies and preserving the good 
that already is self-evident in them.” 


It has been decided that there shall be 
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hearings, beginning on November 15, 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, concerning Mr. New- 
lands’s bill for a trade commission and 
other projects for the regulation of in- 
dustrial corporations. At the meeting 
of the Steel Investigating Committee, on 
Saturday last, it was made known that 
steps are to be taken by the House for a 
wide inquiry as to corporations, indus- 
trial conditions and the Sherman act. 

There should be a national commis- 
sion, empowered to regulate great indus- 
trial or manufacturing corporations en- 
gaged in interstate trade, and to insure 
such publicity as Mr. Perkins desires. 
We expect that Congress in the near 
future will provide for such a commis- 
sion. 

& 


To the Senate 


GENTLEMEN: The President of the 
United States, acting under the Consti- 
tution, has submitted to you for ratifica- 
tion two treaties of peace and friendship 
with Great Britain and France. These 
treaties are for the unlimited arbitration 
of all disputes, even those supposed to 
involve “national honor,” and are gener- 
ally held to be the farthest steps yet 
taken in the history of the world toward 
the goal of universal peace. 

It is reported from Washington that 
you will not ratify these treaties at the 
present session, that you fear that your 
rights as an integral part of the treaty- 
making branch of the Government have 
been invaded. Your Committee on For- 
eign Relations has even made the great 
blunder of reporting the treaties back to 
you emasculated of a most important 
provision—the provision which enables 
the commission of inquiry to send a dis- 
pute to arbitration. 

It is, of course, your sworn duty to 
examine the treaties with all care to see 
that the interests of the people of the 
United States, as well as your own pre- 
rogatives, are properly safeguarded. 
There can be no objection to your taking 
all the time you need to make the min- 
utest scrutiny. 

But we warn you that the country is 
in no mood to stand any unnecessary 
quibblings over Senatorial precedences. 
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You will be held individually and collec- 
tively responsible if you attempt to put 
your dignity above the cause of the 
world’s peace. Do not forget that since 
you defeated the Olney - Pauncefote 
treaty of 1897 and the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1903 a well-nigh universal 
sentiment for peace and arbitration has 
grown up in this country and thruout the 
world. The churches, the chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade, the labor 
unions, the universities, and indeed all 
interests and classes in the community 
are now a unit in this noble and irre- 
sistible movement. Even the great mass 
of the plain people are at last coming to 
realize who are the ones who undergo 
the sufferings of war and pay the taxes 
of armed peace. 

We have the honor to present to you 
this week the views of Prof. John B. 
Moore, generally considered the greatest 
intérnational lawyer in America. He 
thinks the treaties should be ratified. 
And President Taft himself, in his 
speech last week at Mountain Lake 
Park, answered in brief all constitutional 
objections that you can reasonably make. 


Said he: 


“By this treaty, if it is ratified, the Ex- 
ecutive and Senate representing the United 
States, agree to settle all their differences, as 
described in the treaty, by arbitration or thru 
a commission. 

“Should the treaty be ratified, the Senate, 
exactly as the Executive, will be in honor 
bound by its obligations in good faith to per- 
form the offices which the main treaty pro- 
vides shall be performed on the side of the 
United States, and then to abide the re- 
sult, and to acquiesce, or, in so far as may 
be, perform and execute the judgment of the 
tribunal. 

“What is there to prevent the Senate from 
uniting with the Executive in agreeing to set- 
tle future controversies of a given description 
in a treaty by the judgment of an impartial 
tribunal, and to submit to that tribunal not 
only the question how the issue ought to be 
decided, but also as a condition precedent 
whether the issue is within the terms of the 
treaty already made?” 


If you are willing and have the right 
to sanction the arbitration of questions 
that involve the national ‘honor, as you 
did in the famous Alabama case or the 
recent Newfoundland fisheries case, 
there can be no possible constitutional 
reason why you cannot agree to give 
your sanction to arbitrate all such cases 
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in the future. There is no constitutional 
difference between making a special and 
a general treaty. 

Thus the only question before you is 
this: Is the United States ready yet to 
arbitrate all disputes that may arise be- 
tween herself and England and France? 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox say yes, our 
leaders of thought and action say yes, 
the whole country says yes. 

A golden opportunity, therefore, lies 
before you. The imperishable honor of 
leading with President Taft in the move- 
ment for the abolition of what Thomas 
Jefferson called “the greatest scourge of 
mankind” is within your grasp. Un- 
limited arbitration is the beginning of 
the end of war. 

Let the treaties, therefore, be ratified 
at the present session. The moral and 
material benefits which will accrue to our 
nation and to all mankind for this lead- 
ership in the cause of the ages will be 
beyond human computation. 


& 


For Justice to the Weak 


Our Government is now seeking ear- 
nestly, by broad treaties with the great 
nations of the Old World, to promote a 
peaceful settlement, by arbitration or 
otherwise, of all international controver- 
sies, even those involving a nation’s 
honor. Its treaties with Great Britain 
and France have been signed. It de- 
sires to make similar agreements with 
other nations, and is committed to sup- 
port of the principle that all disputes be- 
tween one nation and another should be 
adjusted, if a trial cannot be avoided, by 
the decision of an international court. 
The nations of the Old World to which 
it has proposed these comprehensive 
treaties are strong. 

At the same time a weak nation in the 
New World accuses the United States— 
as it has continuously accused this coun- 
try since November, 1903—of deliberate 
violation of a treaty, of intentional disre- 
gard for accepted principles of interna- 
tional law and procedure, of injustice, of 
robbery. And our Government has con- 
tinued to ignore the charge, even after 
public admission of the justice of it by 
him in obedience to whose orders, which 
were those of the President of the United 
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States, the action complained of was tak- 
en. Nearly five months have passed since 
Mr. Roosevelt, complacently contrasting 
his methods with those of more sensitive 
and judicious statesmen, said: “I took 
the Isthmus.” 

We asked Mr. Henry G. Granger, for- 
merly consular agent of the United 
States at the capital of Colombia, to 
make a careful study of the relation of 
the United States to the secession of 
Panama. He was already familiar with 
the record, with the condition of public 
sentiment in Colombia as to the question, 
and with diplomatic procedure. We pub- 
lish today the results of his inquiry. We 
direct the attention of our readers to 
them and ask for a careful consideration 
of the facts and his conclusions. . 

This controversy should be ended with- 
out delay. In response to the respectful 
but persistent protest of Colombia we 
should promptly provide for a settlement 
by diplomatic negotiation or by arbitra- 
tion. . We should either consent to join 
Colombia in laying the whole matter be- 
fore the Hague tribunal, or should make 
a fair payment. In either case we should 
seek what may be called a quit-claim 
deed. This course is demanded in the 
interest of consistency, because of our 
present attitude toward the peaceful ad- 
justment of all such disputes by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise. And we should be 
as unselfish with respect to Colombia as 
we have been in Cuba or in Mexico. Jus- 
tice, in our opinion, demands such a 
course, and this demand should precede 
that of consistency. We should take this 
course to promote our good repute in 
South America, and in the interest of 
our trade with South American countries. 
It is quite probable, as one well-informed 
man has said, that this “taking” of the 
Isthmus has lost for us more in trade 
than the cost of the canal. The evi- 
dence, it seems to us, if laid before the 
Hague court, would compel a decision 
against the United States and the award 
of a large sum in damages. If this be 
the opinion of our President and our 
Congress, why should not the United 
States admit the injustice and provide 
for a fair payment in cash? At all events 
we should seek peaceful and just settle- 
ment of international controversies with 
the weak as well as with the strong. 
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The British Constitutional 
Victory 


Tue House of Lords has succumbed, 
submitted and is defeated; the House of 
Commons has asserted, made its de- 
mands and has conquered. The result is 
what it should be, the victory of the 
people over ancient hereditary right, 
which was wrong. 

Like that of the United States, the 
Constitution of Great Britain provides 
for a bicameral legislature. But our 
Upper House is elective, while that of 
Great Britain is hereditary. Ours is a 
pyramid on its base; that of Great Brit- 
ain is a pyramid on its apex—it topples 
when the earth shakes, and it has been 
shaking heavily these last five years. 

The House of Lords has resisted to 
the limit the abolition of its right to veto 
the will of the Commons. What it 
means for them to yield we may in a 
measure understand from the resistance 
which our own Senate makes to any ap- 
parent lessening of its right to make a 
treaty. No one doubts the righteousness 
of the arbitration treaties negotiated with 
Great Britain and France; but we all 
fear the Senate, not that the Senate does 
not believe in arbitration, but because it 
suspects a loss of its dignity in the case 
of future disagreements. This is a small 
matter, but that of the House of Lords 
is a much greater matter. It is as if our 
House of Representatives could enact a 
law, after two years’ delay, in spite of 
all the Senate might do. We would not 
and could not allow such an indignity to 
the Senate, because the Senate repre- 
sents the people, the same people as does 
the lower house, altho in a different 
way; but in Great Britain the House of 
Lords is composed of a few hundred 
men who represent, not the people, but 
their own fathers and grandfathers, a 
club of rich men with handles to their 
names. 

It is a revolution, but a revolution 
only in part achieved as yet. The House 
of Lords can, it is true, postpone for 
two or three years the will of the people, 
but it is itself unreformed. That will 
come, but the Liberal Government is in 
no desperate hurry to accomplish it. To 
do it now would not be to do it thoroly. 
Perhaps it cannot be done thoroly for 
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years, but to do it in haste would be to 
strengthen the Lords on their own hered- 
itary basis, and that is not what is want- 
ed. The plans proposed by Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Rosebery allow the 
Lords to select some two hundred out of 
their own number, who, with a certain 
number of high officials, shall constitute 
the new chamber, which would be just 
as conservative as the present chamber, 
and stronger and more influential and 
obstructive. We should be quite willing 
to have the reform delayed until the 
immediate pressing reforms are gained 
and the people are educated to love a 
lord less dearly. 

Such reforms are next in order. There 
are several of them. First comes home 
rule for Ireland, a sort of home rule 
which is all that Ireland asks, and which 
is nothing more than what we are accus- 
tomed to in our State legislatures under 
our national Congress. The enemies of 
home rule talk as if it would be an inde- 
pendent secession. It would be nothing 
of the sort. The Orangemen talk as if 
they would be under the heel of the 
Nationalist ““Romanists,” opprest by the 
overwhelming majority. The time is 
past for that; and the organic act, which 
corresponds to our Constitution, would 
forbid any such wrong. Lord Lans- 
downe complains that the people have 
given no mandate for home rule, as if 
he had not done his best thru two elec- 
tions to warn the electors that with the 
abolition of the veto by the Lords would 
follow home rule for Ireland. And fol- 
low it will; there is no concealment or 
subterfuge about it. Such a bill will 
pass the present House of Commons, 
will be rejected by the Lords, and will 
finally prevail after the lapse of two or 
three years, unless the present Parlia- 
ment should come to a sudden end, of 
which there is no apparent likelihood. 
But when it comes we trust it will be 
such a measure as will not be sectional, 
but will apply to Scotland and Wales 
and England as well, and will thus dis- 
arm criticism. Parliament now has too 
much to do; it needs relief from local 
legislation. 

Then there is disestablishment in 
Wales, with Scotland and England to 
follow. It will be vigorously opposed, 
but it is just and therefore must prevail. 
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Privilege always objects to curtailment, 
and we judge that the Welsh bishops 
who voted against the veto bill did so 
because of the fear of disestablishment ; 
they would not vote with the Archbish- 
ops of Canterbury and York and nine 
bishops who supported the Government, 
even if against their will. 

Then will follow, if not immediately, 
such an education bill as the Lords re- 
jected, and much have they suffered for 
that error. It will not be a perfect bill, 
for Great Britain has not yet learned 
that the public school, supported by all 
the people, believers and non-believers, 
is no place to enforce religion. Religion 
enforced by law ceases to be religion. 
Religion must in its own nature be free. 

One more reform that needs and will 
receive speedy attention is the abolition 
of plural voting. As the law now stands 
a man who has certain property can vote 
in half a dozen or more different places. 
This gives extreme advantage to wealth, 
and wealth is conservative; it keeps all 
it has ever held. It values property 
where it should value manhood. 

The defeat of the Lords is called a 
revolution; but it is only the beginning 
of a revolution, or the first of a succes- 
sion of peaceful revolutions which will 
end only when aristocracy makes full 
and final submission to democracy. It 
may take years in Great Britain, for the 
people are slower to act than in France 
or Portugal. An Englishman must leave 
England and emigrate to Canada or 
Australia to be fully converted to democ- 
racy. There is no such fetish as aris- 
tocracy in the five dominions. 


a 
Pioneering Without Pain 


THE Government of Australia has be- 
fore it a problem much the same as con- 
fronted. our Government a generation 
ago; that is, the settlement of about a 
million square miles of arid lands. But 
it is being solved in a very different way. 
The Australian Government believes in 
giving its colonists a fair start, equip- 
ping them for their struggle against 
Nature with the arms of modern agri- 
cultural and engineering science. The 
American Government thought that it 
was doing its full duty with unexampled 
generosity when it offered a quarter sec- 
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tion of land to every man for a home- 
stead. This policy had worked well east 
of the hundredth meridian; why not 
west of it, ignoring the fact that nobody 
could get a living on a quarter section by 
itself, either by pasturage or farming, 
while by collective effort the land would 
support a denser population than the 
East. 

How could the emigrant know when 
he had crossed “the dead line”? As he 
passed thru the fertile farms of Eastern 
Kansas to the unclaimed region beyond, 
his wagon cover exprest his courage and 
determination: “Kansas or Bust.” <A 
year or two later back he came over the 
same route, starved out, burnt out, eaten 
out, dried out; this time with no extra 
horse hitched behind and no chickens 
cooped under the wagon; the whole out- 
fit the palpable expression of defeat, and 
‘no need for scrawling on the sagging 
canvas the confession of failure in the 
word “Busted.” 

It was such experiences as this that 
gave rise to the story of the immigrant 
about to return to the old country who 
was met on the dock at New York by a 
fellow countryman just landed. (The 
nationality depends upon whatever dia- 
lect the narrator is most skilled in.) 
Said the new arrival: “Tell me, now, is 
it true that Uncle Sam gives every man 
a farm?”. “No,” said the man from the 
Far West. “You ain’t got it quite right. 
Uncle Sam bets you 160 acres agin $200 
that you can’t live on the land five years, 
and the old man wins every time.” 

The western half of the United States 
is at last being settled up, but it has been 
at the cost of almost incredible hardship 
and suffering, and after years of blood- 
shed and fraud which are the inevitable 
result of antiquated and inadequate 
legislation. The common law doctrine 
of riparian rights, according to which 
water may be withdrawn from a stream 
only on condition that it is returned un- 
diminished in quantity and unimpaired 
in quality was held to apply to the irri- 
gated region where water must be used 
up if the land is to be cultivated. For 
the economical utilization of the water 
supply, a large area of land must be re- 
claimed together by means of great 
reservoirs and hundreds of miles of 
ditches. Where this was done by 

corporations the settlers were apt to 
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be squeezed out after a few years by the 
raising of water rates and the land 
resold. And if a man worked independ- 
ently, finding a place beside a creek 
where he could dig his own ditch, he 
might, after years of hard labor, be 
forced to abandon the home he had cre- 
ated out of the desert because somebody 
upstream in another State had cut off all 
his water. Very likely more money has 
been paid to lawyers in futile and exas- 
perating litigation in the West than has 
been expended in digging ditches. This 
waste and suffering might have been 
avoided if it had been earlier recognized 
that the theory of individualism in agri- 
culture did not apply west of the hun- 
dredth meridian. 

Now Australia is profiting by our fail- 
ures and successes and is starting in at 
the peint we have been slow to reach, 
naniely, the construction of irrigation 
systems by the Government and coloni- 
zation on a large scale under expert 
direction. The Murrumbidgee irrigation 
scheme will open up 1,344,000 acres of 
land in New South Wales and make 
room for 200,000 settlers. One-fourth 
of this land will be watered and the rest 
used for pasture by the farmers. Prof. 
Elwood Mead, who did much to free 
our Western States from the curse of 
the common law, naturally lays stress in 
his report of the scheme upon the free- 
dom from water controversies and the 
insecurity arising from riparian rights. 
The title to both water and land in fact 
remains with the Government. The land 
is not to be sold, but leased in perpetu- 
ity; the rentals to be not greater than 
2% per cent. of the unimproved capital 
value of th. land, subject to reappraise- 
ment twenty-five years after the first 
occupation and every twenty years 
thereafter. The proprietor may sell his 
farm after five years, but only to a bona 
fide and qualified resident. The rent 
takes the place of taxes, so the system 
approximates the Henry George plan. 
The ordinary municipal and township 
officers may be dispensed with, since the 
irrigation officials will locate towns and 
roads, construct streets and houses, and 
provide water, lights and drainage. Be- 
fore any settlers are invited, part of the 
land will be fenced and plowed and bun- 
galows built. Let those of our readers 
who spent their earliest years in dug- 
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outs, sod-houses and shacks take notice 
that these bungalows will be convenient, 
outwardly attractive and varied in ap- 
pearance. The State model and experi- 
ment farm will provide seeds and fruit 
trees of approved varieties, thus avoid- 
ing the immense loss to our American 
pioneers thru the purchase of poor seed 
and unacclimated stock. Teams and 
farm machinery will be loaned to the set- 
tlers on the start. In short, the scheme 
bears about the same relation to our 
pioneering ways as the Pullman car 
bears to the prairie schooner. Doubt- 
less we must make some allowance for 
the excessive optimism characteristic of 
a land prospectus, even when issued by a 
State, but at any rate the proposition is 
attractive and the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales to Amer- 
ican settlers is likely to meet with some 
response from those who feel themselves 
impelled by the spirit of their race to 
move on. But perhaps the American of 
pioneering instinct would not be happy 
where there is no chance for real estate 
speculation or a fight over the location 
‘of the court house. 


s 
The Recall of Judges 


THE speech of Senator Owen on the 
right of election and recall of Federal 
judges is the ablest explanation and de- 
fense of this questionable suggestion that 
has been offered, and nothing better is 
likely to appear. Senator Owen has un- 
dertaken to justify his measure from his- 
tory and precedent, and on grounds of 
sound reason and common sense. He 
‘has also argued that our republican in- 
stitutions, more than endangered, have 
been extensively undermined by judicial 
usurpation, and that the American peo- 
ple can maintain their rights only by get- 
ting and retaining the constitutional 
power to hold the judiciary directly ac- 
countable to popular opinion. 

Whether Senator Owen’s contention 
that the courts have usurped power be 
conceded or not, discussion of the wis- 
dom of bringing them to account by the 
recall is worth while. Senator Owen re- 
minds the public that already thirty-five 
States elect their judges by popular vote, 
five elect by the General Assembly, five 
appoint. All have practical recall, since 
tenure is for a fixed term, except in Mas- 
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sachusetts and New Hampshire. In both 
these States the legislature may re- 
call. Therefore, unless it can be shown 
that the State judiciary system is gener- 
ally a failure, we have no warrant for the 
assumption that the people would act 
rashly if they had direct power over the 
judges of the Federal courts. 

We are disposed to agree with Senator 
Owen that popular constituencies, on the 
whole and in the long run, are conserva- 
tive. Excitable elements there are in 
every population, but also there are dull, 
phlegmatic elements, and it is generally 
true that in doubtful cases popular de- 
cisions are negative. This phase of so- 
cial psychology and its political conse- 
quences were thoroughly examined near- 
ly a generation ago by Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine, and subsequent experience in 
both Europe and America has substan- 
tially verified his conclusions. 

We are surprised, then, that Senator 
Owen does not see that his argument 
proves too much. Whether we look at 
the problem by the light of precedent, or 
by the principles of social psychology, it 
appears that the recall of judges could 
hardly operate in any other way than to 
prevent the progressive evolution of con- 
stitutional law. Senator Owen will hard- 
ly contend that State courts have been 
more regardful of personal liberty and 
popular rights than the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been. In so far 
as special privileges have been intrenched 
behind moss-grown decisions, they have 
enjoyed such protection at the hands of 
State judges rather than of the Federal 
courts; and Mr. Owen himself calls at- 
tention to the interesting circumstance 
that the right of recall of judges theor- 
etically enjoyed by the people of Oregon 
for ten years has not yet been exercised. 
He says, to be sure, that the excellence 
of the proposed plan lies in the fact that 
if the recall can be exercised, its use will, 
in general, be unnecessary. Here, we 
think, he makes a serious error of ob- 
servation and argument. 

For the probable effect of this radical 
innovation is not likelv to turn upon the 
mere aptitude of the people for self-gov- 
ernment, as Mr. Owen assumes. It will 
turn rather upon the abundantly estab- 
lished fact that, however competent a 
political population may be, when it is 
confronted with the task of choosing an 
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enormous number of candidates for elec- 
tive offices, it shirks the duty and leaves 
the choice to professional politicians. We 
do not for a moment doubt that if the 
American people had no other political 
duties than the nomination and election 
of judges, they would have an upright 
and distinguished judiciary. . Unhappily, 
they have undertaken to nominate and 
elect so many officials of one kind and 
another that not one voter in a thousand 
knows anything whatever. about go per 
cent. of the names on his ballot. Prac- 
tically. therefore, the proposition to ex- 
tend the elective function and to supple- 
ment it by recall is not a proposition to 
elect, after all. It is merely a proposition 
to appoint judges by political bosses in- 
stead of by a responsible executive. 

And of appointment by bosses we 
have, and are likely to have, quite 
enough. To throw the United States 
Supreme Court which, with all its faults, 
is a dignified, learned, conscientious and 
high-minded tribunal, into the arena of 
practical politics, would be a calamity of 
incalculable magnitude. 


& 


The South and Immigration 


Tre INDEPENDENT has received a very 
long protest from Mr. J. H. Patten, gen- 
eral counsel of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of America. 


The purport of this communication 
seems to be to establish as a fact that 
the whole South is a unit in desiring but 
little immigration from Europe. We are 
not particularly interested in the ques- 
tion. If the farmers of the Southern 
States do not care for Germans and 
Hungarians and Italians, or if they pre- 
fer the negro help which they have, it 
does not greatly concern us. We are 
quite willing to believe that the South is 
something of a unit on this question. If 
it is a unit, then we consider it a fair 
deduction that the negro is a much bet- 
ter fellow than he has been taken for; 
especially that he is a good deal better 
farmer, both on his own account and his 
help for white people. Of course we are 
glad to find this out, and we are very 
sorry that our Southern friends should 
have any trouble with what few white 
immigrants find their way into those 
States. 

Our correspondent explains that South 
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Carolina, at a cost of about $40,000, 
brought in “two ship loads of carefully 
selected Northwest Europeans” ; but that 
they were badly fooled, and that most of 
their cargoes “turned out to be Southern 
Europeans.” We should certainly im- 
agine that any ordinary white man would 
be able to tell the difference between an 
Italian and a Belgian or Norwegian. 
However, it seems that the State Legis- 
lature of South Carolina repealed the 
law establishing a State Bureau of Im- 
migration, and forbade State officials 
from bringing such folk into the State. 
We are told that Georgia has had just 
as sad experience, and that Virginia has 
gone back on its earlier desire for immi- 
grants. Other States are quoted, enough 
perhaps to establish the general fact that 
the South is pretty well content with ne- 
gro help. 

Then comes the fundamental proposi- 
tion, that “ninety-five per cent.” of the 
people of the South and West “do not 
appreciate the need of all this hot haste 
to settle every possible cultivable acre 
of land, or to develop every possible re- 
source.” This sort of nonsense ought 
hardly to find its way into print from 
any quarter. Any man who stands_ for 
the farming element of this country 
should know that we cannot, under a 
system of strenuous development, do 
anything more than make ends meet. 
With the present increase of population 


- we have got to develop our resources in 


order to feed the people. If any State 
prefers a thin population, with scanty 
crops it should be modest about telling 
of it. We do not believe any such State 
exists. 

So far as we know the South, most 
of the people are waking up to a very 
progressive agriculture. When we are 
told that “what few places there are that 
will do for cultivation might well be kept 
for our children, etc,” we doubt if the 
writer is warranted by any organization 
whatever in so expressing himself. Even 
New York -State and Ohio have hardly 
begun to bring their natural resources 
under control. To talk about the “few 
waste places” in Georgia and Louisiana 
is to talk nonsense. Not one-tenth of 
the acres of the Southern States is vet 
scratched with brain work. They will 
stand a thousand shiploads of Europeans 
before they are thoroly waked up to 
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produce such crops as we hope every 
acre in the United States will produce. 

Do the very best we can, another hun- 
dred years will be used up in getting 
agriculture readjusted to science. We 
are losing by ignorance more than we 
are getting out of the soil—by far. We 
are just learning that soil need never be 
worn out, and yet a large amount of 
American soil is, especially in the South- 
ern States, badly used up. We have 
also just got acquainted with legumes 
and Nature’s way of making soil. So 
far as we can foresee, our grandchildren 
and great grandchildren will have 
enough to do without our squatting in 
the marshes, and refusing to pull stumps 
out of our corn lots. We are not going 
to try to settle the question whether the 
farmers of Georgia agree with those of 
other Southern States or not; if we said 
anything to that effect we are willing to 
take it back, and if they are unanimously 
opposed to foreign laborers it is their 
own business. We do not, however, 
quite understand why the white people, 
who so recently enslaved the blacks, 
should now enslave themselves to the de- 
mands of their former laborers. 


A mob of citizens 
of the great, pros- 
perous and “Ccivil- 
ized” State of Pennsylvania celebrated 
last Sunday by dragging a negro from 
the hospital, where he lay under arrest, 
carrying him, cot and all, to a lumber pile 
in the outskirts of the town, and burning 
him there, chained to his cot. This oc- 
curred at Coatesville—within 40 miles of 
Philadelphia. There were in the case 
absolutely no extenuating circumstances 
for the lynchers to plead in self defense. 
The negro they burned had attempted 
robbery ; he had shot and killed a special 
officer; he deserved to be hanged, and 
would have been hanged in the ordinary 
course of justice. And having, without 
provocation, cheated justice, this Penn- 
sylvania mob must not go unpunished. 
The people of Pennsylvania, above all the 
people of the fine old county which this 
barbarous lynching has dishonored, will 
almost inevitably (even if selfishly, from 
calculated motives) express by voice and 
action their loathing for the deed of the 
mob, and their condemnation of its mem- 
bers individually. Now, also, is an op- 
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portunity given to the somewhat flabby 
officers of justice of Chester County to 
repair their reputations. But it is to 
the community that we chiefly look. 
Such lawlessness as Sunday’s is costly in 
the end, as has been found in other 
States, on other occasions. Chester 
County has its share of disorderly black 
men; but it will never better the situa- 
tion by teaching them the ugly lessons of 
race hatred and organized lawbreaking. 
The spirit of one part of the community 
has exprest itself in murder by mob. It is 
now for the rest of the community to ex- 
press its spirit: giving up to justice male- 
factors who lowered themselves below 
the level of the man they tortured, and 
mercilessly ostracising any of the lynch- 
ers who escape legal punishment. 
re) 

The underlying princi- 
Bottling Sunshine ple of the Sun Electric 

Generator Company 
was, says a New York newspaper, “bot- 
tling sunshine.” The man who claimed 
credit for the idea, one Cove, and the 
promoter who directed a corps of 700 
selling agents, Elmer E. Burlingame, 
went to the Tombs when Post Office In- 
spectors had made an_ investigation. 
When Jonathan Swift wrote “Gulliver’s 
Travels” his account of the scientist who 
bottled sunshine extracted from cucum- 
bers was regarded as satirical. With the 
scheme of Burlingame and Cove before 
us, it looks to us as if Jonathan’s propo- 
sition might be marketable. Had the 
man of letters only hired an office and 
sent out solicitors, instead of smiling to 
himself and writing a book, he might 
have made a fortune and settled an an- 
nuity on Stella. 


The American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Socie- 
ties has just held its an- 
nual meeting in Denver. While it is not 
a body that has any right to represent 
Catholicism—for only the clergy can do 
that—it has the support of a number of 
bishops, while others of the hierarchy re- 
gard it as rather an annoyance than a 
help. It has uttered a very proper pro- 
test against immoral and licentious plays, 
for even laymen have the right to do that. 
We recall that it was another complaint 
that the Archbishop of Paris made 


Censorship and 
Insurrection 
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against D’Annunzio’s “The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” which he condemned 
before it was played and without having 
read it, but he was told it was ecclesias- 
tically unsound. His denunciation did 
not in the least affect its success. In the 
daily papers which give the text of the 
denunciation by the Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies of plays classed as immoral 
is a cablegram dated “Lisbon,” in which 
is announced the endorsement by Car- 
dinal Del Val in the name of Pius X of 
the Royalist movement against the Re- 
public of Portugal. The statement we 
are unwilling to believe, for the act 
would be immoral even in Catholic the- 
ology. Portugal is not only a de facto 
republic, but since the elections also a 
de jure government, duly recognized as 
such by our own Government. Here, 
then, we are told, is the Pope plotting 
against a lawfully recognized republic, 
which even the Portuguese hierarchy ac- 
cepts. We suggest that the A. F. C. S. 
protest against the slander that such aid 
to an insurrection can emanate from the 
Vatican. At least let the official journals 
denounce it. But they will not, for they 
are with the Royalists against the Re- 
public. 

& 

The Wisconsin State 
The Common Cup Board of Health has 

exempted churches 
from the operation of the rule against 
the use of a common drinking cup. Sim- 
ilar exceptions have been made in State 
prohibition laws, because some churches 
insisted upon a certain percentage of 
alcohol in their communion wine, regard- 
less of the fact that we have no chemical 
analysis of contents of the cup used at 
the Last Supper. Doubtless these ex- 
emptions do not seriously impair the 
health or sobriety of the public in these 
States, but it is unfortunate that Chris- 
tian Churches, thru their attachment to 
ancient usages, should be put in appar- 
ent opposition to hygienic and moral re- 
forms. The Old Testament is largely 
taken up with the enforcement of a sani- 
tary code far in advance of the age, and 
the Christian Church should likewise 
lead, not lag behind. But Bishop Graf- 
ton, of Fond du Lac, says: 

“The good Lord would not permit the trans- 


mission of disease to any of His worshipers 
thru the means of their worship of Him. 
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There has never been an authentic case of the 
contraction of disease thru the communion 
cup, tho the common drinking cup elsewhere 
should be strictly forbidden.” 

This is not in accordance with what we 
know in general of the Lord’s ways of 
workings. Epidemics are often spread 
thru the assembling of people for wor- 
ship. Dr. Saroglau, of the University of 
Geneva, in his investigation of the sub- 
ject, found that the communion cup car- 
ried living bacteria, the wine used hav- 
ing no effect on the organisms. The 
danger, however, is not so great as in 
the use of the loving cup in student fra- 
ternities, for church members are pre- 
sumably free from the worst of the dis- 
eases that may be conveyed in this way. 
The use of individual cups at commun- 
ion is no new thing. W. A. Matheny, 
who contributes to the June issue of 
The Pedagogical Seminary, Worcester, 
Mass., a summary of the literature on 
the common cup, refers to its use during 
the plague of 1564 upon the recom- 
mendation of Zanchiny, professor of the- 
ology at Strasbourg and a former stu- 
dent of Calvin. 


An Ohio farmer is 
The English Sparrow sending out a circu- 

lar letter, undertak- 
ing to start a general crusade against the 
English sparrow. The Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington has been at this 
job for the last twenty-five years, and it 
has accomplished very little in the way 
of exterminating the pest. This Ohio 
lover of birds, but hater of the sparrow, 
tells us that it has above everything else 
to meet the charge of filth. He lives as 
a scavenger, and has no distaste for ma- 
nure and rotten waste. This kind of 
stuff he will collect and fill a hollow tree 
trunk with a half bushel of it. In this 
fermenting mass the female crawls to lay 
her eggs and rear her young. They are 
made familiar with filth from the outset. 
On the other hand he is not an insect 
hunter or worm eater, unless driven to it 
by threatened starvation. He never hunts 
out caterpillar eggs or devours slugs, but 
lives mainly in our grain fields on the 
ripening grain. He has no affiliation for 
other birds, not even for other sparrows. 
He has a taste, however, for lettuce and 
peas, and he will make as bad work in 
the garden as an oriole, while otherwise 
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an oriole gives us some compensation in 
the way of beauty and song. The farmer 
says that this bird is a very early riser 
and gets in his mischief while the gar- 
dener is asleep. If the nests are persist- 
ently destroyed, and the sparrow given 
to understand, without mistake, that his 
presence is not wanted, he has sense 
enough to take the hint. In our towns 
he is making shocking work of all styles 
of architecture, in order to find roosting 
and nesting places. Legislation so far 
has not been able to handle the case, and 
it is possible that our Ohio farmer, Mr. 
Davey, for that is his name, may be able 
to organize the people effectively; we 
certainly hope that he may. 


& 


The Government is en- 
Reforestation gaged in replanting some 

of the old burned over 
districts of the Northwest. Instead of 
replanting, however, with firs and pines 
it has introduced hickory, oak, walnut 
and other fast-growing hardwood trees. 
It has planted forty acres on Placer 
Creek, in Idaho, and will follow with 
other larger tracts, by way of experi- 
ment. It requires from 7,000 pounds of 
nuts to 12,000 pounds for one of -these 
plantings. If these undertakings are suc- 
cessful other burned over districts will 
be taken charge of, with the purpose of 
introducing hard wood. It takes about 
fifteen years for walnuts to come into 
bearing, and nearly twice as long for 
hickories and oaks to become valuable. 
The length of this period is shortened by 
judicious pruning and cultivation. The 
task is enormous, however, looked at 
from any standpoint. Ten thousand 
square miles are swept by a single forest 
fire, dnd this seems to be the destiny of 
our forests in spite of all that has so far 
been done to protect them. It would 
seem as if the Government should apply 
its resources to guarantee the safety of 
the nation’s wealth. It is child’s play to 
follow in the path of these fires with ap- 
propriations adequate only to restore 
one-fiftieth of that which has heen de- 
stroved. 

s 

The International Confectioner 
tells us that cane sugar, so far 
from being our only source of 
supply, can pass into the rear whenever 


Sugar 


necessary. The writer names rice sugar, 
or, as the Chinese call it, liquid sugar, as 
one of the most important. It is of de- 
licious flavor, and sweeter than corn su- 
gar, with which we are already quite fa- 
miliar. It is imported in cans, and is 
used largely by confectioners. It makes 
a splendid candy. Sorghum or corn su- 
gar at one time seemed to be likely to 
become an extremely important product 
of our Northern farms. Sorghum grow- 
ing for the purpose of making syrups is 
still common all thru the Western States, 
and is growing in popularity in the 
South. It seems that there is a sugar 
imported in 500-pound barrels, by way 
of Hamburg, which is a by-product in 
the manufacture of potato starch. It is 
quite. as sweet as corn sugar, and com- 
petes with it in the trade. Raisin sugar 
is made in large quantities in the Asiatic 
tropics, and reaches the American mar- 
ket in 50-pound tins. It seems likely 
that rice sugar will be made in our 
Southern States more freely, while the 
manufacture of maple sugar in our 
Northern States is passing into a period 
of more scientific manufacture. Maple 
groves seem destined to become maple 
orchards in some sections of New Eng- 
land and the Northwest. There is no good 
reason why the maple tree should not be 
studied and cultivated, and brought to its 
best yield quite as much as sugar cane. 
Standing well in the sunshine and kept 
from injurious insects, while the tapping 
is done judiciously, the maple tree will 
vield 5 pounds of sugar annually, while 
a neglected tree cannot yield over one- 
fifth of that amount. This sugar prob- 
lem is still in its infancy. 


BJ 


When woman suffrage 
got a foothold in Italy, 
the moment came when 
it reached the ears of the Vatican. The 
uproars of the London suffragets had but 
a faint echo on the Tiber. But when the 
banners of the new movement flew along 
the Flaminian way and entered the 
Eternal City, His Holiness sat up and 
took notice. It has leaked out that -a 
secret pontifical brief has been sent or 
will soon be on its way to the archbishops 
and bishops of the entire world, con- 
demning woman's suffrage, root and 
branch. The suffragets are put in the 


The Suffragets 
and the Vatican 
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same scale with the Modernists. [emi- 
nism and Modernism are the two flails of 
Satan, which His Holiness will strive to 
purge the world of. While no doubt 
most anxious about Italy and other Latin 
lands, yet the Pope directs that the cru- 
sade begin in England and the United 
States: the two sources of novel, ad- 
vanced ideas. Modernism not only lives 
but is spreading; so too in all likelihood 
will Feminism. 
& 


: It has long been 
"saan Pe oy — the policy of the 
ish Post Office British Post Of- 


fice to make the work it is doing for its 
patrons popularly understood. If new 
organization or new machinery is added, 
the Post Office is desirous that people 
should know that new services are avail- 
able. Every extension of the services— 
postal, telegraph, telephone—and every 
cheapening of post office charges, is ex- 
tensively advertised by placards dis- 
played inside the post offices, and on the 
counters for sale at each post office there 
is a two-cent handbook, frequently re- 
vised and always up to date. By direc- 
tion of the Postmaster-General a popular 
history of the Post Office has been 
written from its records which is now 
being sold by the Government publishers 
—Wyman and Son, Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don E. C.—at ninepence a copy. Like 
most other British institutions the Post 
Office has a history that goes a long way 
back. The story as told in this survey 
begins in 1482, when a postal service was 
organized to carry the King’s despatches, 
and comes down to 1911, when, to mark 
the Coronation year, the charges in the 
oversea parcels post department were re- 
duced by one-fifth, and several exten- 
sions were made in the work of the Post 
Office Savings Bank. Until the year 
1839 is.reached the story has little more 
than an antiquarian interest. Then the 
two-cent letter rate was established, and 
there began the developments which have 
now brought the Post Office into such 
close touch with the people and added so 
enormously to its revenue earning power 
—most of them belonging to the period 
between 1870 and 1911. At the end of 
the eighteenth century the net revenue of 
the Post Office—the amount it contrib- 
uted to the relief of national taxation— 


was £720,000. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century it was £3,710,000; while 
for 1909-10—the last year for which 
statistics. are given—the net revenue was 
£4,910,000. Gladstone, as far back as 
1866, made a remarkable claim for the 
British Post Office. “I am far from 
thinking very highly of our rank as a na- 
tion of administrators,’ he then wrote, 
“but perhaps if we could be judged by 
the Post Office alone, we might claim the 
very first place in this respect.” The 
authors of this history of the British Post 
Office do not recall Gladstone’s claim of 
nearly half a century ago; but it could be 
made today with much better ground 
than when it was made; and today there 
is no State Department in which the Brit- 
ish have more confidence than in their 
Post Office. A question that comes to 
mind in reading this popular story of the 
British Post Office is when will it be 
possible to make a similar claim for the 
United States Post Office, and when will 
our Post Office be doing as much service 
for us. The answer to such a query is 
—just as soon as the business-like meth- 
ods and the eagerness to serve that char- 
acterize the British Post Office are 
adopted in the United States Post Office, 
and the interests of express and telegraph 
companies cease to be put before the in- 
terests of the country at large. , 


os 


The navies belonging to the British 
Colonies are to be wholly under the 
authority of the several dominions, in 
time of peace, and even in time of war, 
unless the dominions consent to put 
them under the British Admiralty. The 
agreement with the mother country is 
thus worded : 

“In time of war, when the naval service of 
a dominion or any part thereof has been put 
at the disposal of the imperial Government by 
the dominion authorities the ships will form 
an integral part of the British fleet and will 
remain under the control of the British ad- 
miralty during the continuation of the war.” 
That is, Great Britain might be at war 
with Germany, and under obligation to 
defend its colonies, and yet Canada 
might refuse to give the aid of her navy, 
and keep it for her own protection. In 
time of peace Australia, for example, 
might do what she pleases with her ves- 
sels of war. Possibly she might make a 
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raid on New Guinea, as she has wanted 
to do in the past. 

& 


Our late correspondent, Dr. DeForest, 
friend and defender of Japan, is to have 
a memorial in the form of a substantial 
brick church in Sendai, which will cost 
something more than $10,000. Most of 
the gifts for it will be made in Japan, but 
it would be well for American friends 
here of this devoted missionary to give 
their aid. He was honored by the high- 
est classes in Japan, and men of distinc- 
tion there have given their aid. The 
well-to-do Japanese are just now rather 
hard prest because of the large sub- 
scriptions made to the fund for the sick 
poor, which the Emperor started with a 
gift of $750,000. About $10,000,000 has 
been subscribed, and they hope to raise 
it to $15,000,000. This makes other 
schemes go rather hard just now. Sub- 
scriptions can be made to the treasurer 
of the American Board, Mr. Wiggin, or 
to Dr. D. Crosby Greene, Azaba, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

& 

Here is an illustration of what a labor 
union should not do. Senator Dillingham 
having favored the admission of the Chi- 
nese, the Vermont branch of the Ameri- 
man Federation of Labor, at its meeting 
last week, denounced his action. Not 
content with shutting out all Chinese la- 
borers, it adopted a resolution calling for 
an increase of the head tax on all immi- 
grants from $4 to $10, also requiring 
that they be able to read and write in 
their own language. We are reminded 
of a prayer by Theodore Parker, who, if 
not a very orthodox Christian, yet had 
an ethical instinct : 

“May our continuous industry be so squared 
by the Golden Rule that it shall nicely fit with 
the interests of all with whom we have to 


do, and so by our handicraft all mankind 
shall be blest.” 


Js 

While we are giving the heartiest wel- 
come to Admiral Togo, the greatest of 
living naval heroes, we will recall that he 
is of a race which a brutal element 
among us would exclude from our 
shores. But he will not meet any such 
insults as are recounted in The Hindu- 
stani Review by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, 
who is writing for that journal in Cal- 
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cutta a series of articles in which he does 
his best to tell his countrymen in India 
how rude, indecent and immoral are the 
social conditions of the United States. 
The eleventh of the series treats of the 
insults he and his friends have received 
for their dark color, and the picture is all 
dark. We wonder he can make his long 
stay in a country where everything is so 
degraded. 
& 

Hereafter a member of Parliament will 
be able to live modestly on his salary of 
$2,000 a year. The law which allows 
the salary was assured when the courts 
decided that the labor unions could not 
use their funds to pay their members who 
were elected to the House of Commons. 
The salary is very moderate, from our 
standard, but it makes it possible for a 
poor man to~serve, whether he be a La- 
borite or a Nationalist. Hitherto the 
Irish members have had to beg their sup- 
port in the United States and Canada, 
which was no dignified position. 

& 

In connection with Mr. Granger’s ar- 
ticle, “The Stain on Our Flag,” pub- 
lished in this issue, it will interest our 
readers to know that the present Colom- 
bian Minister to the United States, Gen. 
Pedro Del Ospina, was an ardent advo- 
cate of such constitutional changes as 
would have ensured ratification of the 
Hay-Herran Treaty by the Colombian 
Senate of which he was then a member. 
General Ospina was the associate and in- 
spiring genius of General Reyes when, 
immediately after the “secession,” as 
special emissaries to Washington, they 
advanced such powerful arguments 
against our action. 


How many home-coming tourists are 
like the Frenchman in Switzerland, who, 
in mountain climbing, found himself in a 
pretty little wood with no prospect be- 
yond it, and exclaimed: “Look! this is 
all right! You might think you were in 
the suburbs of Paris!” 

ed 

Senator Bailey has resigned again— 
this time as member of the National 
Monetary Commission. The United 
States was resigned to Senator Bailey’s 
resignation long, long ago. 
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‘A Friendly Letter 


WE take pleasure in publishing the 
following communication from the pub- 
lication manager of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
which is in answer to our editorial of 
last week. We think his points are well 
taken. We should have taken more 
space to draw the distinctions he does 
here : 


An article published in THe INDEPENDENT 
of August 10, entitled “The Poor and Insur- 
ance,” will give the general reader a wrong 
impression because, inadvertently I am- sure, 
no clear distinction is made between the dif- 
ferent classes of insurance. You speak of the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank act which “has 
caused the competing regular insurance com- 
panies to lower their rates.” In the next par- 
agraph you say: 

“Nevertheless, there is no excuse whatever for in 
surance companies so to take advantage of the help- 
lessness and ignorance of their poor clients as to 
compel them to compromise or adjust claims so that 
thousands of dollars are withheld from victims of 
accidents or from their widows, children or de- 
pendents, and diverted to increasing dividends or 
surplus.” 

You then speak of the fact that a number 
of insurance commissioners are making an in- 
vestigation of some companies. Because the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank act deals wholly 
with life insurance, and because this investi- 
gation made by the commissioners is of com- 
panies which do other than life insurance, the 
life insurance companies suffer by the article. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which has the largest number of industrial 
policyholders in the country, does simply a life 
insurance business, having more than six mil- 
lion industrial policyholders, and it is not 
just to give, inadvertently, to them and to the 
public the impression that they are being 
cheated. Superintendent Hotchkiss, of the 
New York Department, completed last year 
an investigation of the Metropolitan, con- 
ducted by a number of his expert examiners, 
which extended over a period of- fifteen 
months. It was, he says, the most thoro 
investigation ever given to any similar com- 
pany in the country. In his report of this 
investigation he points out that the ratio of 
total expense to total premiums has in six 
years decreased 7.13 per cent. This is the re- 
duction in the cost of the poor man’s insur- 
ance, and during the same period in the com- 
panies which do not do an industrial insur- 
ance the decrease has been 5.6 per cent. This 
is the rich man’s insurance. Mr. Hotchkiss 
also says that this company, considering the 
volume of its business, furnished industrial in- 
surance substantially at cost. 

With reference to the payment of claims, 
which was exhaustively investigated, the Com- 


missioner says: “The claims received aver- 
aged from 600 to 800 each working day. The 
percentage for rejections is small, being in 
1909 less than one-half of 1 per cent.” 

When you say “We hope that some prac- 
tical way may be found to prevent by law or 
otherwise this most inhuman way of cheating 
the poor,” and you do not make exception of 
life insurance companies which have been 
given a clean bill of health by the Commis- 
sioner, you are likely to cause unnecessary 
alarm and do real injury to those of the great 
army of industrial policyholders who would 
get an altogether incorrect impression of the 
facts concerning the cost of their own policies 
and the treatment which they may receive 
when those policies become claims. 

I am enclosing a copy of the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, to which I have 
referred, with passages marked. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lurtuer B. Lirtte. 
& 


Sratistics published in the annual 
report of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, Part Two, show that the assets 
of American insurance companies were, 
in 1910, $3,693,248,328, an increase of 
$225,000,000 over the previous year. 
New York State companies were respon- 
sible for about half of this increase. The 
liabilities of the various companies, ex- 
cluding gross surplus and special funds, 
were $3,500,000,000, of which $2,062,- 
871,391 was in New York companies. 
The gross surplus and special funds 
amounted to almost $200,000,000, of 
which $81,342,070 was in New York 
companies. In the year 1910 New York 
insurance companies issued 382,041 
“ordinary” policies, insuring $678,006,- 
384, an increase over 1909 of over $100,- 
000,000. An improvement has _ been 
steadily maintained in the life insurance 
business since 1907. 

& 


Henry Evans, president of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company and_ the 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company, has 
been made chairman of the executive 
committee of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. The controlling interest in the 
company is held by Mr. Charles A. 
Moore, whom Mr. Evans represents. 
Mr. Moore has been in ill health and un- 
able to attend to the detail of business 
matters. 
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Crop Losses 


Tue Government’s crop report for 
August 1, issued on the gth, compels a 
revision of estimates. Owing to the ex- 
cessive heat and dryness of July, there 
have been heavy losses, the reduction for 
spring wheat being 35,000,000 bushels, 
while the indicated yield of corn is less 
by 336,000,000 bushels than it was a 
month earlier. We shall have 30,000,000 
bushels less of wheat than in 1910, altho 
the area is greater by nearly 3,000,000 
acres. The condition of spring wheat on 
August I was only 59.8, against 73.8 on 
July 1, and a ten years average of 82.3. 
The yield will be the smallest since that 
of 1900. The yield of corn will fall be- 
low that of last year by 500,000,000 
bushels, or nearly 13 per cent., and it will 
be taken from an area exceeding last 
year’s by nearly 2,000,000 acres. Corn’s 
condition on August I was only 69.6, 
against 80.1 on July i, and a ten years 
average of 81.2. The indicated yield per 
acre is only 22.6 bushels, against 27.4 
harvested in 1910, and a five years aver- 
age of 27.1. All the condition percent- 
ages are low, that of rice excepted. Only 
249,872,000 bushels of potatoes (condi- 
tion 62.3) are promised. The ten years 
condition average was 84.8, and the five 
years average yield per acre 97 bushels, 
against 71.5 bushels this year. The to- 
bacco crop falls from 984,000,000 pounds 
to 600,000,000, and the crop of hay is the 
smallest in fifteen years. In the follow- 
ing table are shown the indicated yields 
for 1911 and the harvested crops of 1910: 

1911. 
2,620,221 ,000 
Winter wheat ... 


Spring wheat 
Total wheat 


1910. 
3,125,7 13,000 
464,044,000 
231,399,000 
695,443,000 
1,126,765,000 
33,039,000 
162,227,000 
17,239,000 
14,116,000 
24,510,000 
338,811,000 
Hay, tons 60,039,000 
Tobacco, Ibs. 588,000 


Not since 1906 has the hay crop been 
less than 60,000,000 tons, and in 1908 it 


Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 
Rice 
Potatoes 





was 70,000,000. Canada has plenty of 
hay, but if we import it we must pay a 
tariff duty of $4 a ton. Our Govern- 
ment says: 

“Taking into account both acreage and con- 
dition, indications are. that the wheat crop 
will be 41 per cent. less than the average 
annual production of the past five years, corn 
7 per cent. less, oats 12.3 per cent. less, bar- 
ley 16.2 per cent. less, buckwheat 8.8 per cent. 
less, potatoes 21.9 per cent. less, tobacco 25.5 
per cent. less, flax 2.3 per cent. less, rice 7.5 
per cent. more and hay 228 per cent. less.” 

Cotton, lemons, apples, oranges and 
rice were the only crops which on Au- 
gust I showed conditions above the aver- 
age for recent years. The cotton crop 
promises to exceed by 1,000,000 bales the 
largest that has preceded it. 


ed 


..It is estimated that Great Britain’s 
share of South American trade is 35 per 
cent., and that Germany’s is 16 per cent. 

....J. Ogden Armour says we can no 
longer afford to export beef, as our en- 
tire domestic supply is needed for home 
consumption. 

....The Transvaal’s gold output in 
July again broke the record, being 
£3,012,738, against £2,907,414 in June, 


and £2,913,734 in May. 


.- Dividend and interest payments 
by railroads, industrial and traction com- 
panies in August, as compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce, will be $95,781,- 
986, against $87,700,359 in August of 
last year. 

....By the operation of the sliding 
scale established by the Strike Commis- 
sion in 1902, the anthracite mine work- 
ers have received about $28,000,000 in 
addition to the wage increase of 10 per 
cent. which the commission granted. 


. The output of pig iron continues 
to decline. It was 1,893,456 tons in May, 
1,787,566 in June, and 1,793,068 in July, 
a longer month than June. In July the 
daily rate was the smallest since the 
opening of the year. But there has re- 
cently been improvement in the steel 
trade. 











